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Bells are traditional symbols of the New Year, ringing with joyful sound to bid 

H AR B I S O N farewell to the worn-out past and to welcome the bright new future. In searching 

for a photogenic bell, Bob Stevens spied this one in its 1902 belfry on the Fire 

House in Doylestown. While its sound as an alarm was rarely joyful to the 

O L D S M O B I i E townspeople, once a year it signalled the cheer of a fresh twelve month and is 


preserved as a relic of the past, replaced today with a modern siren. 
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Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more 
communities than any other bank 
in Bucks County. 


. BRISTOL 
« 200 Radcliffe St. 


; YARDLEY 
10 S. Main St. 


DELAWARE VALLEY BANK ` Seo SN ne Center 


SOUTHAMPTON 


* Second Street Pike 


. MIDWAY 
* Route 413 at 
* Newportville-Fallsington Rd. 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
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Dear Sir: 


Your last copy with the Moyer Family 
History took me back a good many years. 
John Valentine Kratz came over on the 
same ship “Friendship” in 1727. He was 
buried at Salford and a stone was put there 
as a memorial to him last summer. I am 
the sixth descendant of John Valentine 
Kratz. 

Mrs. Lavina R. Jago 
Woodside, Penna. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Dear Alan: 


I was delighted with your wonderful 
article on fox hunting in Bucks County in 
the December issue. I am enclosing a list 


WEAR YOUR FURS WITHOUT WORRY 
of the membership of the Hunt and would 


by insuring them against practically “‘all risks’. Our fur insurance policy in- suggost tha t you mail a copy to each of them. 
sures them against fire, theft, holdup, water, flood, windstorm, etc. They are Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have 
insured at home, in storage and while you are travelling. written the entire membership urging them 


to become subscribers. With many thanks 
for all you have done. 
H. Douglas Paxson 
Huntingdon Valley Hunt 


The cost is surprisingly low. 
Wear your furs with enjoyment and without 
worry by insuring them through 


Doylestown 


4226 eaa, Wlasou & Eyer gre 


COMPLETE INSURANCE AND BONDING PROTECTION 


“One of the finest things that has happened 
in our hunting country in many years is the 
publication of a wonderful little monthly 
magazine at Doylestown, which is devoted 
to life in the County. This magazine con- 
tains all sorts of fascinating information, 
both historical and contemporary. It is 
extremely helpful to know the background 
of the country in which you hunt. I know 
nothing that will give you more information 
in this connection than this fine little maga- 
zine and would highly recommend you 
subscribe to it.” 


Distributors for 
Artists Supplies 


MI AN. PERS Storm Doors & Windows 
Fkk County f aint ý ; 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN 
H. Douglas Paxson 


Second Street Pike 34 West State Street MFH. 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 (Our thanks to Mr. Paxson for his fine 
supporti. Incidentally we are sure he will 
be as gratified as we are that he can’t call the 
TRAVELER a “little magazine anymore. 
Ed.) 


Does it become you? pes! 


Your home is your mirror 


Our consultation can help you Dear Sirs: 

Your December issue is just wonderful. 
So fine, in fact, I’m putting a copy in a box 
I’m fixing for friends in California. One is 
an artist and when she lived in New Jersey, 
spent many hours in New Hope. 

Mrs. J. V. Prall 
- Brooklyn, New York 
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achieve a perfect background. 
Be smart Be gay Be practical 


62 E. Oakland Ave. DOYLESTOWN, PA. Phone: 9498 


t 


PLACES OF INTEREST 
Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 


Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Closed Sundays. Historical 
Library—Open from 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 


on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 12, free. 


Fallsington— Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as a Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A private college otf 
agriculture, offering a 4-year degree program. From the 
highway you can see the research laboratory (once the 
old Wayside Inn), diagnostic laboratory and dairy barn 
and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enough to make a musical scale on which he 
played tunes, eccompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
at a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between Springtown 
and River Road (611) south of Riegelsville. One of the 
earliest iron furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon “shot” for the French-Indian War and the Revolu- 
tion. All sorts of iron utensils were made here, pots, 
kettles, fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is Mine Hill 
where ore was dug for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built the Durham boat, 
valuable on the Susquehanna and Hudson rivers as well 
as the Delaware because it could be navigated back 
upstream as well as downstream. About 1812 the 
furnace was rebuilt as a grist mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and-611 is the site of 
the later Durham Iron Works which was a prominent 
industry in the county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore shafts may still be 
seen. 

Near here also is the site of the once famous Durham 
Cave. One of its three beautiful apartments was known 
as Queen Esther's Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther,” whose real 
name was Catherine Montour, and some of her Indian 
followers. People would come from all over the country 
to visit this cave. Finally, sometime before the Civil War, 
the whole thing was quarried away for its limestone to 
enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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Indian Walking Purchase—The infamous and best known 
Indian Treaty Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a stone monument 
near the meeting house commemorates the event. There 
had been an earlier one, conducted personally by William 
Penn in 1683 in which a walk of a day and a half covered 
the distance from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to the 
mouth of Knowles Creek north of Washington Crossing. 
The Indians set the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and biscuit. 

The Second “walk” conducted by Penn’s sons was a 
craftily planned event that left the Indians bitter and 
revengeful. They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustleton, James Yeates, 
of Newtown and Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and their pace was so 
rapid the accompanying Indians complained that the 
white men ‘Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot squirrel, 
no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On Route 413, one 
quarter mile northwest of Buckingham. Features world’s 
largest snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Story Book Zoo—Lincoln Hwy., west of Langhorne. 
Animals for children to pet, picnic grounds, boats. 50c 


Adm. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 
Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Free. 


trains. 
Also by appointment. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one mile north of 
Quakertown on the right-hand side. For a small fee you 
can operate a miniature railroad through villages, moun- 
tains and even the Grand Canyon. You can blow a 
whistle, stop for passengers, re-route freight trains, and 
move the trains backward and forward. Perfect enter- 
tainment for the children. At present Mini-Tour is open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 p.m. and on the major 
holidays. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Delaware Canal—A delightful walk for those who like 
to walk is along the canal towpath, parking your car in 
New Hope, and going north or south. At 10 o'clock in 
the morning of December 7, 1830, the first canal boat with 
passengers and a few tons of coal glided down the 
waterway to Bristol, arriving four hours later. Bands 
played, crowds of people cheered and guns were fired. 
The canal has had a long history, has been abandoned 
and partly restored but walking along the towpath today 
is delightful. Wild fowl and birds find a sanctuary along 
its banks and many homes are built between the canal 
and the river. 

In winter there is often good skating at many places 
along the canal. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Aquetong 
Lake on Route 202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily flow of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mill that was rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township, hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike was built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman’s 
Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. 
flecting pools, lily ponds. 


Rose gardens, re- 


Menlo Park—Perkasic. Eight acres with free picnic 
tables and children’s playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alley and other food and amusement concessions. No 
admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking and boating. 


Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation’s 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
Hope. The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
marking the embarkation point. The nearby Methodist 
Church has on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 
9 a.m. to G p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
day at 3 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, Carversville, Sugan 
5201. The County's only pay-as-you-go game bird 
preserve. Hunting from October 1 to February 99. 
Pheasants, ducks, chukker partridge. Open every da 


except Sunday. Special non-resident licenses for out-of- 
town guests. No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, Gardenville, Sugan 


9412. Horses and ponies for hire by the hour. estern 
tak Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. Rodeo 
rena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 232, New Hope 
9907. Horses for hire by the hour. English or Western 
tack. In the ring or on scenic trails. Private and group 
instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, Wycombe 4651. 
English tack. Private instruction. Boarding. 
English 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. Instruction. 


tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, Quakertown 335-J-1. 
English and Western tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. Reservations 
required. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, Warrington, OSborne 
5-9999. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on 
Tuesday, party night on Monday. Skates for rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and Cedar Avenue, 
Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. Open Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights, with skating in the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York Road, Jamison, 
Doylestown 6479. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Mon- 
day and Tuesday reserved for private parties. Matinee 
on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Noelan Avenue, Penndel, Skyline 
7-9744. Open evenings 8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday 
and Sunday 1 to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occasionally 
changed. Skates for rent. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Farragut Avenue, Bristol, 
Stillwell 8-3802. Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville Road and Orchard 
Drive, Levittown, Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 10 a.m. to early 
morning. Clubs accommodated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. State Street, New- 
town, Worth 8-2707. Eight alleys. Open daily from 
6:30 to 12 p.m. wling weekends. Reserva- 
ions accepted. 


Open 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 611, Danboro, Doyles- 
town 9309. Monday thru Thursday, League nights. 
Open bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 
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Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY‘S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


Flannery 4 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 


SEAFOOD CHOPS 
52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Dear Sirs: 

You may be surprised to have a reader 
in New Mexico, but I find your little maga- 
zine most interesting and especially enjoy 
all the historical articles. I like the makeup 
and even enjoy reading all the ads, though 
l am too far away to shop in your area. 
Since my husband and l are former news- 
paper publishers, we do appreciate your 
success as publishers. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Wimmell 
Clayton, New Mexico 
e e 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to thank you in the name of the 
Upper Branch of the American Red Cross 
for the very fine article on our work which 
appeared in your November issue. We 
received at least thirty 
commenting on it. 


telephone calls 


Mrs. Helen Martin 
Secretary 
a EJ 


Gentlemen: 


I was very glad you called my attention 
to your magazine and to the very nice 
tribute you paid my husband. 
appreciated it. 

Mrs. Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
Doylestown 
e e 


I very much 


Gentlemen: 


The covered bridges in your July issue 
are very similar to our Oregon bridges. 
Understand Pennsylvania has more covered 
bridges than any other state. Does it have 
any group or society dedicated to the preser- 
vation of its bridges? 

Bert C. Thomas 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


(Not that we know about, bul from the interest 
shown by our readers, il seems inevitable that 
such a society will be formed. Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 


May Mr. Cryer and | compliment you on 
your delightful magazine, we are very 
proud of it and want our family and friends 
living in distant cities to have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it too. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Cryer 
New Hope, Penna. 


(Those are kind words, Mrs. Cryer. Ed.) 
e E2 


Editors: 


I am delighted with the December issue 
which has the reproduction of my painting 
“Christmas Time”. Enclosed is my check 
for thirty-two copies which I plan to mail 
to my friends. 

Walter Emerson Baum 
Sellersville, Penna. 
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At the Crossroads k 
of the County 


} The Ultimate 
in Hospitality 
for every occasion 
Comfortable Rooms 
7 with private bath 


DINING ROOM COFFEE SHOP 


“Jug in the wall” 


bar and grill 


BANQUET ROOMS 


Doylestown Inn 


New Hope 257 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphic 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 
Catering to Parties 


Driving North or South 
Watch for “The Barrel” 


at THE 
HARROW INN 


EST. 1785 


Southern Fried Chicken 


Steak BAR-B-Q 
HARROW, PA. 


—_— 


611 AT 412 


luncheon? — yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 
FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


140 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


pl dic. 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 Le PA. PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


(Appreciating that no two people see eye to eye on food 
and drinks, we would like your complaints or suggestions 
if the restaurants we recommend do not live up to your 
expectations. Note: No liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sundays.) 


D — Dinner 
** — Closed Mondays 


L — Luncheon 


+ — Closed Sundays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks**—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. L-D. $92.50 
tops. Sits among tall trees. You'll like it for your family 
—very friendly. Bar. 

Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 m. north Pt. 
Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. Worth hunting up for 
view. Cooking good. Bar. 

Mountainside Inn—S. Pt. Pleasant. L-D reas. Good, 
plain German-American food—they still don’t allow shorts 
in the dining room. Draft beer and excellent sandwiches. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D $1.50-$3. 
Also platters. Non-dieters, try home-made pies. No 
waiting for tables. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off 611 bet. Kintnersville and 
Riegelsville. Parties from four people to 150 by reserva- 
tion only. Pies and cakes are really home-made. 

Harrow Inn—Founded 1785. ‘““Workingman’s Bar” 
serves 10 oz. mug of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, 
real Bar-B-Q, short orders during hours. Closes bet. 
midnite and 2 p.m. depending on mood. Intersection 
611 and 412 north of Doylestown. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipersville L-D. Mother 
Brugger keeps a lively eye on kitchen while Brothers Bob 
and Joe keep conversation and good drinks moving over 
the bar. Calves’ liver here the best we've ever eaten. 
Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad St., Quaker- 
town. D.Room open Fri., Sat., Sun. Steaks as you 
like ‘em. Bar. 


Twin Gebles—122°2 Broad St., Quakertown. D. Room 


open Fri., Sat., Sun. Reas. Say their mixed drinks the 
best. Bar. 
Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D 


Breakfast for the early birds. Anything you can think of, 
you can get at any time. Bar. 

Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. If 
you want a good dinner at reasonable prices this is it. 
Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. Their 
slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time.” When you eat 
there you will agree. Bar. 

Washington House Hotel—Route 309, Sellersville. 
L-D. Famous for country food. “All you can eat— 
$2.00." Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd. Lumberville. L-D. $2.75 to $5. 
18th century. Charming fireside eating. Try Roast Duck 
Normandy, Sweetbreads Madeira. Jack Travers at the 
piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 

Volare's*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D and late 
snacks. $2-$4. Good food. Especially cosy for after— 
theete: supper. Bar. 


Old Cartwheel inn**—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 
Gardens. L-D. Reasonable. Family atmosphere with 
good food. Bar. 


Canal House*—By the canal on Mechanics Street in New 
Hope. Special winter enterteinment—fresh young talent 
—atmosphere and good tood. Bar. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. Two dollar dinners on 
week-day nights where diners can feel cozy and warm 
watching the fire in the circular fireplace when snow 
swirls against the wide windows. L-D. Bar. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Outstanding home-style 
cooking. Closing December 21 for indefinite period. 
Opening announcement next issue. 

Playhouse Inn**—New Hope. Odette Myrtil as the 
new hostess and manager really makes the place sparkle. 
Excellent French and Polynesian food. Fairly expensive. 
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Dancing weekends to Jean Loper’s combo. Jean and 
Stuart Ross at the bar pianos during the week. 


Mel's Steak House—Closed Tuesdays—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic's Street, New Hope. Practically New Hope's 
club for breakfast, coffee, snacks, talk. Nodinner. Opens 
again at 8 P. M. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**—Mechanic Street, New Hcne— 
cozy atmosphere in a pine-paneled room where the cheese 
is real Swiss and the coffee so good you keep on drinking 
it. Open 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. except Sunday when the 
closing hour is 5 p.m. Closed Monday. 


Bird's Nest—ferry Street, New Hope—it's the most for 
the youngsters who love to guzzle milk shakes and are 
real gone while records play from 9 a.m. to midnight. 
Closed Tuesdays. 

River House**—S. River Rd. New Hope. Here the 
tourists look like tourists and love it. Good food. L-D. 
$1.75-$3.75 a la carte. Bar. 

Shea's Tower Inn*—River Rd., Bowman's Hill. Short 
order cooking—chicken in basket, shrimp, roast beef, 
sandwictes. In a hurry? Try it. Bar. 

Washington Crossing Inn**—L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Roast 
duckling best you can find. Music. Fun and singing 
Saturday nights. Bar. 

Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Mint julep atmos- 
phere with long white pillars. Delectable buffet Thurs- 
days. L-D. Bar. 

Temperance House*—Newtown. The name is only 
partially misleading. They serve beer, and home cooking 
with emphasis on sea food. L-D. Reas. 

Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 2nd Street Pike, 
Wrightstown—e good place for that warming drink on 
cold winter days. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn*—Rt. 611 Warrington. L-D 
reas. Rooms for large parties. Seafood casseroles and 
platters worth ordering. Bar 


Howard Johnson's Restaurant—Route 611 near Horsham 
—sir-conditioned—their reputation such we need only 
say ‘Stop for cones, milk shakes, hot dogs, or a full dinner.’ 
Pleasing decor. 

The Barn—Buckingham. L-D with late snacks. Dancing. 
Arty atmosphere. We've been told curry dishes are 
good. They emphasize their Sunday dinners. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Cross-roads at Buckingham (209- 
143). Revolutionary War generals ate here. Presumably, 
they liked plain food, low prices and draft beer Bar. 
Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. Prime ribs of beef. 
 Jug-in-the-wall” where people meet for $1 lunch. 
Home-made pie. Among others, M. L Twiford’s pic- 
tures on walls. Bar. 

Stone Manor*—Buckinsham. L-D reasonable with danc- 
ing for boys and girls, and oldsters, too. Bar. 
FountainHouse—Doylestown. Energetic county poli- 
ticking is conducted in the unlikely atmosphere of quiet 
comfort and antiques for sale. L-D. Bar. 

Bucks County Inn—Doylestown. Returning to the battle 
for eating customers—with smorgasbord at lunch—dinner 
evenings. Bar. 

O'Neill's Village Inn—W. State St., Doylestown. Small, 
not elegant, but good pies, clam stew and seafood in 
season. 

Ed's Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. For the traveler who 
likes his atmosphere streamlined, his food plain, but good. 
Open 24 hours. 


Conti's Inn*—Cross Keys. Since the Italians taught the 
French to cook, it isn’t surprising to find good food here 
of all styles. L-D. Bar. 

Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north of Doyiestown 
Hoping for a table groaning beneath its load of | ome- 
cooked goodies? Here it is. 

Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. You won't com- 
plain about the bill. Try sauerbraten and the snapper 
soup. Bar. 

Goldie's Restaurant—Koute 313, Dublin. 
able meals anytime during the day. 


Good reason- 


LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen's Inn*—Old Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. 
L-D reasonable. Just the place when you aren't dressed 
up and don’t want to go home to cook. Bar. 

Pennsbury Inn*—Of Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury. L-D 
$2.50-$5. Spec. rate for small fry. Plan to stop when 
you visit the Manor. Bar. 

Flannery's—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D reasonable. 
Longest bar in the county. Prime ribs of beef and home- 
made pies. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey inn with a 
chummy bar. L-D reasonable. Family parties frequently 
seen there. 


Red Lion Inn—Andalusis. L-D $1.50-$3. Mother 
never made stew like this inn serves. You won't forget 
their French-fried shrimp or apple pie. Bar. 

Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— it's getting fashion- 
able to dine in a diner—seafoods, steaks and chops 
cooked to your order. U.S. 1 at Trevose. Open all 
hours and all days. 

LaCasa Charcoal Restaurant—NMorrisville Shopping Cen- 
ter—L-D*-Charcoal broiled steaks—all the butter and 
coffee you can use—moderate prices—business luncheons 
for those in a hurry. 4 
Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room # 2—U. S. Route 13, 
Bristol. 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 
A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 
e Weekday Lunch — Noon ’til 2:30 
è Weekday Dinner — 5 ’til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon ‘til 8 
Open Every Day 
Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30-10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 . 


COUNTY DOINGS 


nan glaser 


Catering to the woman ü of discriminating taste 


An elegant collection of famous designer-type clothes for sizes 7 to 20 


ADELE SIMPSON CEIL CHAPMAN HERBERT SONDHEIM 
BRANELL MR. MORT CARMEL LA VIGNA ROFFI EVENTS 
Minsi Trail Flower Club—Sprinsfield Church, Pleasant 
: Valley, Jan. 2, 8p.m. 
At the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton, New Jersey Telephone EXport 4-5070 


Bucks County Photographic Society—New Hope High 
— School, Jan. 4, 8 p.m. 


Teen Club Community Arts Workshop—William Penn 


You Will be Agreeably Surprised Center, Fallsington. Jan. 7, 7 p.m. Organization and 


registration meeting. 


= 
With Our Pennsylvania Farm Show—Harrisburg, Jan. 9 thru 13. 
PEN RS x e e 
IiE i Zra Deco rating Service Roches: EIT AO P T E A E T A 
e N pe à Board Room, 34 West State St., Doylestown, Jan. 9, 10 a.m. 
Tol A {í NO OBLIGATION Levittown Library Association—Levittown Library, 
B ERN ; Annual meeting, Jan. 12, 8 p.m. 


Welcome House Film Program—‘The Quiet One”, 
Walshs’ Barn near Dublin, Jan. 13, 8 p.m. 


PORTER BROTHERS & YEAGER J dimom 145 pm Workshop mering 
aL Feb. 5,2 p.m. Jean Breig of Breig Adv. Agency, speaker. 
Delaware Valley Chamber of Commerce—Flannery’s 


Restaurant, Penndel. Dinner 7 p.m. Film “People, Prod- 
ucts and Progress”, 8:15 p.m. Public Welcome. Jan. 16. 


Route 611 South of Doylestown 
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Bucks County D.A.R.—Home of Mrs. Harriet B. Tomb, 
1 Newtown—ancestral treasures—Jan. 16, 2 p.m. 
O E) E ! i E American Red Cross—-Branch Board Meeting, Schwartz- 
lander House, Doylestown, Jan. 19, 2 p.m. 
IS HERE | 


BUCKS COUNTY : 
PLAYHOUSE INN) 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Bucks County Philatelic Society—Over Post Office, 
Langhorne. Jan. 20, 8 p.m. 


. Bucks County Girl Scout Cookie Sale—throushout 
County, Jan. 20. 


Country Dance—American Legion Hall, Bristol. Spon- 
sored by the Doctors’ Wives Unit of Women’s Auxiliary 
of Lower Bucks County Hospital, Jan. 21, 9 p.m. 


Antiques Fair—Yardley Community Center, S. Main St., 
Yardley, Jan. 29-30-31. 


“JOIE DE VIVRE” Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus— 


Neshaminy High School, Old Lincoln Highway, Lang- 

horne, Feb. 1-2-3. Evening 8:30 p.m. Sunday 3:30 p.m. 
IS FRENCH FOR FUN’— 

Levittown Hospital Auxiliary Mardi Gras Ball—Trenton 

Country Club, Feb. 3, 9 p.m. 


COME AND HAVE IT HERE! 


ART 


French Cuisine Delaware Book Shop Gallery—ferry Street, New Hope. 
Group showing of works of local artists through January. 


and of course our Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 

announces 4 contest for artists living within a 50-mile 

Polynesian Specialities radius of Philadelphia. Ten prizes of $100 each will be 

awarded prints and drawings. The contest closes Jan- 

uary 12. Winning pictures will be exhibited from Feb- 

ruary 3 to March 4th. For further information contact 
the Art Alliance. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


AUBERGISTE 
William Penn Charter, Meeting House Square, Fallsinaton, 
exhibits work of the Philadelphia Print club through 


*“BLOODY MARY” of SOUTH PACIFIC FAME January. Hours Mon. through Fri. 9-5. Mon. through 


Thurs. 7:30-10 p.m. 
6 BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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JUST a year ago this time, we were man- 

fully struggling to address a great heap 
of greeting cards intended to wish a few 
friends well for 1955. Now, a year later, 
having in the meantime acquired a maga- 
zine, we are led to the reflection that al- 
though it has left us no time for the per- 
sonal pleasant chores of the season, the 
ownership of a publication at least provides 
a convenient means of wishing forty thou- 
sand friends and readers a happy and pros- 
perous 1956—which we hereby do, and for 
the public record, at that. 


THIS being a season of beginnings and 

new hopes, we would like to offer here as 
deserving of whatever wider circulation we 
can give it, a remark of Morris Ernst which 
seems an ideal keynote for this or any new 
year. Mr. Ernst, one of our leading legal 
lights and author of an extremely forward- 
looking book entitled Utopia: 1976, in a 
recently heard radio interview quoted the 
definition of a pessimist as “a man who’s 
afraid the optimist may be right”. 


ALONG the line of beginnings, hopes and 

resolves, it occurred to us the other 
day that last year in the frantic rush of 
acquiring and putting out the Traveler, we 
never really did say why we were doing it, 
or what we expected and hoped it could be. 
Perhaps the omission was in a sense a 
happy one, for we feel that any venture 
is better judged on performance than on 
promise. 


AT any rate, timely or belated, here’s what 

prods the Traveler on its way. At the 
risk of being accused of carrying our own 
private soap-box marked “Bucks County”, 
we believe this to be as ideal a place to live 
as any we’ve ever come across. The country- 
side, the people, the history and traditions, 
the spiritual climate, and the present dy- 
namic growth of the county all combine, it 
seems to us, to form a richness and fullness 
of life rare elsewhere in this Eastern area. 
There is a great elusiveness about any defini- 
tion of Bucks County, and yet an equally 
great unmistakeable quality about it, the 
kind of feeling that becomes evident within 
a mere ten minutes of its boundaries. 
Even the casual traveler on crossing its 
bridges or county lines is aware of a subtle 
and ineffable sense of homecoming, of 
roots, of comfort and warmth. The out- 
sider who passes through the county picks 
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up on his way a memory of it that stays 
vivid for years. 


Bucks is as varied in nature as it is 
rich: seventy-five percent of its area is in 
some of Pennsylvania’s finest farmland, 
while industrial growth in the southern 
end of the county has a magnificent poten- 
tial. There are those who contend that 
these interests are conflicting and divisive, 
and that county unity is fictitious and 
impractical; we hold them to be powerfully 
complemeatary, and county unity to be 
the inevitable expression of the pride nearly 
a quarter of a million people must have 
in each other’s accomplishments and in 
their common homing here. Much has 
been made of the supposed irreconcilability 
of Quakertown and Levittown, of Doyles- 
town and Bristol, of Sellersville and New 
Hope; all too little has been said of their 
joint and mutual advantage. Newcomers 
to the county bring enthusiasm, apprecia- 
tion and a sense of privilege in their resi- 
dence that cannot but be a constructive 
force; old families rooted here for genera- 
tions carry the responsibility and obligation 
of maintaining a tradition of welcome and 
hospitality as old as the county itself. In 
short, every force at work in life here today 
is vigorous, dynamic and positive. 


LIFE in the county, then, looking as good 

to us as it does, we view it as the Travel- 
er’s function to present it that way, both 
to residents of the county and to outsiders 
interested in it. A year ago we imagined 
that there might be material enough to 
support this contention; today our only 
problem is finding space enough to print 
the wealth of information and interest 
about the county’s history and present 
life both. 

While we personally have always been 
reluctant to concede that what many people 
refer to as “the good old days” were ever 
any better than the present, nostalgia has 
a great appeal for many of our readers, 
and the county is rich in historic interest. 
An equal number of readers are very curious 
about things happening today in the county, 
and every day brings in more material 
about people, places and events. 


Although the Traveler is not a newspaper, 
and should not be concerned with news or 
events of purely local community scope, as 
the only county-wide publication it does 
aim to bring to the attention of its readers 
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any material of county-wide feature inter- 
est, and to serve as a county forum on 
topics of county-wide concern. 


THE new size and format of the Traveler 

are at once the measure of our confidence 
and interest in the county, and of the 
county’s acceptance of the Traveler as its 
magazine. In less than a year, readership 
has increased sixfold, and is growing at a 
faster rate every month. Some few of our 
readers will no doubt be displeased by the 
change in size, but the great majority of 
those whom we consulted felt it a vast 
improvement. Frankly, one of the reasons 
for the change was the disposition on the 
part of many people to refer to the Traveler 
as a “cute little magazine”, a description 
which to our mind was patently non- 
sensical—the Traveler, at least in concept, 
was no more a “cute little magazine” than 
Bucks a “cute little county”. The larger 
format wili permit more adequate coverage 
of feature stories, more readily legible 
pages, in short, an improved magazine 
which we hope to see grow still further. 


IN that connection, may we invite the 

attention of our readers to some of the 
new features we expect to continue, and 
request from them such help as they may 
care to offer. We are attempting to ex- 
pand our guide, and would welcome any 
suggestions of worthwhile and interesting 
things to do or places to go in the county; 
our County Checkerboard wants pictures of 
people doing things of general interest; 
This is Bucks County will feature views 
typical of the county’s magnificent land- 
scapes, and wants hidden treasure from 
photographers’ files; we want to know 
about craftsmen doing original work in the 
county, personalities you think would be 
of interest to your neighbors, information 
on important activities of groups you're 
working with for our Calendar—in short, 
we want to make the Traveler a bulletin 
board and spokesman for the county; help 
us do it in any way you can think of. 


HERE, then, is the 1956 Bucks County 

Traveler, making a start toward its 
fullest growth. We're proud of the county 
and proud of being the county’s magazine; 
we hope to have the county proud of us. All 
of this may seem extreme, extravagant, and 
overenthusiastic, but the plain truth is that 
were in love with Bucks County. And 
since 1956 is a leap year.... . 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 


free as a reader service. Trades are 


limited to twenty-five words, and 


must be bona-fide exchanges. Rum- 


mage around in your attic and see 
what you can find that you'd like to 
swap for something somebody else 


doesn’t want any more or has too 


much of. 


TRADES 


| AM LOOKING for a 4’x6’ drawing board and a draft- 
ing machine with 30 inch arms. What do you want 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5521 


HAVE HOME MADE jellies and tomato relish 1955 
present season. Will trade for ukelele. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5525 


WANT a good recipe for old fashioned fruit cake, 
have a recipe for a wonderful conserve. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5526 


OUR FAMILY has grown, but our dishwasher for four 
hasn't. Will swap for a nice set of trains. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5527 
LARGE OLD CUCKOO CLOCK with two birds. Will 
trade for small car. (ELmwood 7-3051) 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5527 


WILL TRADE a Corona Portable typewriter with case, 
good condition, for a female-seal-point Siamese kitten. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5528 


HAVE TWO photographic trough lights each about 10 
feet long, wired for 6 or 8 lights. Will trade for most 
anything | can use from small cuckoo clock to a used 
pressure cooker (small) or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5529 


HAVE Freon—12 11% ton York Compressor Condensor’ 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 


in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


QUALITY 
The best materials and workmanship available were used 
in construction of this spacious, well appointed new 
Picturesque tract, partly wooded. brick and 
white clapboard construction, the house combines 
Colonial chard with the convenience of modern living. 
Spacious living room, stone fireplace, dining ell, | 
modern kitchen; guest bedroom and powder room at 
lower level; 3 additional bedrooms and 2 tiled baths 
above. Recreation area in basement. 2Q-car heated 
garage. Flagstone dining terrace. Slate roof. It's 
impossible to duplicate this fine quality home for $21,000. 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY, REALTOR DOYLESTOWN 
PHONE: 3558 


FOR SALE or lease on tourist highway, commercial 
building with office, showrooms, modern apartment 
workship. Strategic location. WALSH REALTO 
Phone Buck 2461 


1h north of New Hope. 
M. ELY, REALTOR. New Hope 2828. 


“Come and see our selection 
of glazed and unglazed 
chintzes, and hand blocked 


prints from India.”’ 


The Fabrice Shop 


19 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
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REAL ESTATE 


MIDDLE BUCKS COUNTY—A 4 apartment house, 4 
baths, basement, hot air oil heat. Suitable for pro- 
fessional purposes. AMERICAN REALTY, Ruth N. 
Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. Phone 2782. 


GOODS 


LOST: Saturday, Oct. 15, blue-grey agate & silver pin 
with Scottish crest in New Hope. Great personal value. 
Reward. 3 A Goodman Road, Princeton, N.J. or call 
collect Princeton 1-4096W, Mrs. L. D. Kaplan. 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic tank de- 
signed to eliminate repair and maintenance problems 


and to give a lifetime's service. We install. MODERN 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 


TOO lazy or too busy to put up jellies, canned fruits 
or relishes? Mrs. W. Roswe cherer o ycombe 
will do it for you or she will bake cookies or a fruit 


cake. Her homemade candies melt in your mouth. 


HAVE you looked and looked for hummingbird syrup 
feeders to hang in your garden? Write or phone Clymer 


Sales Company, Point Pleasant, Pa. 


COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 


Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, Great Valley Mill Products and 
for preserves. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
pon as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 


lub. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler’s Guide for hours. 


“KAY" BASS VIOLIN in excellent condition with 
canvas case and peg. Best offer over $100. Box 539, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


SERVICES 


PORTRAITS of children in pastels which catch the per- 
sonalities of the sitters at their most captivating are done 
by Lela Warner, Edison. She will either pose them 
in her own home or in theirs. The portraits at reason- 
able prices are complete with appropriate frames. Phone 
Doylestown 5059 for appointments. 


HORSEBACK RIDING in the ring or on the trail. Eng- 
lish or Western tack by the hour. Private or group 
instruction. Special attention to children. 
and dogs boarded in modern stables and kennels. 
Aquetong Rd. off Route 232. TIMBERLANE, New 
Hope 2207. 


Dich Landis 
SPORTSMEN’S CORNER 


Complete Line 
HUNTING & FISHING SUPPLIES 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


At the Texaco Service Station 
Call 9905 


in Sellersville, 
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CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1Fper™line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 


stories. If you want to tell folks 


what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 


Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


SERVICES 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 
New Hope, Penna. 


PICTURE FRAMING—select from approximately 300 
poualor Work done in own shop. 


i BARBARA 
SCOFIELD, 19 Donaldson St, Doylestown. Phone 
Doylestown 2154. 


TUTORING elementary subjects & English. Specializing 
in remedial reading. Wanda Blenheim. Ph. Plum. 397. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS 
Capture the charm of now for the future. Sittings 
gni 2 required) being booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, 
uckingham 3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING . 
State licensed Dual controls 
Suburban call WI 5-5049 Phila. call Michigan 4-1875 


IS YOUR FAVORITE piece of china broken? 
repaired even ouh it looks well nigh 
RAE T. LOWENBURG, 

Sugan 3421. 


CUSTOM HAND-KNITTING and crocheting for the 
discriminating. Specialists in baby-wear a and-em- 
broidered linens. NORMA'S SPINDLE SHOP, 300 N. 
Spruce (opp. Lutheran Parish House of N. Main St., 
Doylestown. Phone 4694. 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 


d Harrington 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


i It san Se 
mpossi 
Fleecy Dale Road, pe saeit 


ANTIQUES 


BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
local, early American antiques, furniture and bric-a-brac. 
The General Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. Phone: 2981. 

—EDNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
eer E a Tet Lic gi 
TREASURE IN YOUR ATTIC? You may own original 
letters and manuscripts, written by historic or literary 
personages, artists or musicians. We bu single items, 
arge collections. WALTER R. BENJAMIN, autograph 
specialists since 1887. 18 E. 77 St., New York 21, N.Y. 
paia E ae eg i Se bia 


SHOP in Upper Bucks MULLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 
Collectors’ Items Rt. 309, 1 Mile N. of Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 416-R-2 


PE E E E diainis ke te tos 
COME AND BROWSE in our barn—near Quakertown 
on route 663, halfway between 309 and new turnpike. 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES 


For the finest in 
decorating use — 


MOORE Alkyd-Sani-Flat 
for walls and — 

Satin Impervo low luster 
enamel for wood work. 


Many colors to choose from 


7 
Cryer’s 
HARDWARE STORE 

S. Main Street New Hope 3552 
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GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 
If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we can. 
Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. We 


have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A Convalescent 
Demands The Finest 


In one of the largest and most modern 
homes in Allentown, Pa. We have es- 
tablished what is accepted as the best 
equipped convalescent home in eastern 
Pa. Every piece of equipment, the furni- 
ture, the linens, the carpets, everything 
is new and of latest design. Beautiful 
parlors in which to relax. Private con- 
sultation rooms, kitchen equipped to per- 
mit the proper preparation of food. 


24 hour nursing service 
registered and practical nurses 


Everyone is cordially invited to in- 
spect this new home for convalescents. 


Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Irving 


HAMILTON CONVALESCENT HOME 


Across from Hotel Traylor 
1425 HAMILTON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA 
PHONE HEMLOCK 5-339) 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 
ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 
All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 


CUSTOM BUILDERS 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 
TREVOSE, PA. 
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THROUGH BUCKS 


WELL, there’s another year under our 
belt and things here haven’t changed 
very much. To the outside world Bucks 
County is still a section of New Hope. . . 
The talk goes on about moving the county 
court-house and the women’s clubs are 
making some head-way. last report: 
they’re going to move the trees instead. .. . 
It was a hot election year, and our man-on- 
the-street interviewed ten citizens in Doyles- 
town the day before the polls opened. Two 
of ’em paid our interviewcr for over-parking 
in front of the Liquor Store while shopping 
at the A&P (that’s their story); four wanted 
to know where Clymer’s Department Store 
had gotten to; two men said they couldn’t 
vote anyhow, they didn’t live in Bucks 
County, they lived in Fairless Hills. . .one 
man refused to comment, singing Rubin, 
Rubin, lve Been Thinking as he walked 
away, and one dear old lady all but clubbed 
our man to death with her cane, screaming 
that he had no right interfering with that 
sweet girl and the group captain. 
Well, Happy New Year, anyhow! 


Levittown’s Charlie Hoye, of the Evening 
Press, is a kind of quiet crusader. President 
of the Bucks County Press Association and 
one of its founders, an outfit determined to 
get open police blotters in the area. Hoye’s 
latest cause is his one-man war on the State 
Highway Department. He takes umbrage 
at the new signs around, into and through 
his community that say, no matter where 
they seem to be found, “Four miles to 
Levittown”. 


Bucks Lookalikes: The Monument Bar’s 
Shel Ross and George Raft. . .Doyles- 
town’s Mary Gamo and Mary Martin’s 
Peter Pan. . . .Mrs. Roderick Seidenberg, 
of the Parke Wetherill agency, and Helen 
Hayes (she’s just as charming, too!). . . 
Castle Valley’s Emil Sheidegg and Charles 
Spencer Chaplin. . .Tinicum’s Wally White 
and Erroll Flynn. 

Louis Golden, who works his father’s 
Amburgo Demonstrational Farms in New 
Britain, is a serious “pop”’ tunes composer. 
When he hits the big time he’ll be able to 
leave the cows and the country and get 
away from it all in the big city. 

There’s only one digit difference between 
the telephone number of a local state store 
and the number of a local religious retreat, 
and oh, brother! 

Ever notice the similarity between the 
Pennsylvania Dutch accent and the Hawai- 
ian? They can’t pronounce “women voters” 
either, which is why they call it Havaii. 
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Start the New Year Right 
Subscribe to the 

New Enlarged 

Bucks County Traveler 
Now! 


The Traveler is still growing 
and growing fast. The year 
ahead will bring many interest- 
ing new features and depart- 
ments about life in the county. 
You'll want to have a complete 
file of the Traveler for 1956, 


so send your subscription in 


today. 
RATES 
1 year $2.50 
2 years 4.25 
3 years 6.00 


(Add $1 "per year for Subscriptions 
outside the U. S.) 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription for .... 
years: 


ee One eensoe 


ADDRESS. ............ 
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Since additional subscriptions are only 
$2, please send the Traveler for one year 
as my gift to: 


Lage 
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COMI ME 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


75 SHEWELL AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


C] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
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All the Best in Bucks 


The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Council to the Lieutenants of Co's Real Estate 
In Council, Lancaster, 
January 9, 1778 
Insurance 


ir, Two classes of Militia 
from the county of York, two 
from Cumberland, two from 
—#4 Northhampton, and one from 
aa, are ordered into the 
Field to cover the coùntry between 
Schuylkil and Delaware. It is necessary 
that a number of Light-horse should be 
kept on the several roads for intelli- 
gence and other purposes; you are, there- Tdi 


fore, to procure as soon as possible, 
and send to Camp twenty active young ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


men for this service: a like number will 
be ordered from the county of Bucks. .... 


in this issue of the Traveler. 


Council has this day appointed John Lacey, 
junr., Esqr., to be a Brigadier General, 
and he will take the command in the 
absence of Brigadier General Potter. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near Specializing in 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— BUCKS COUNTY 
MAURICE M. ELY REAL ESTATE 
REALTOR Since 1916 
North Main Street New Hope 2828 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 3558 
AUCTIONEERS “a 
SIGN OF SERVICE 


40 Years Experience 
In Bucks County 
Phone 4072 


REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 


E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 
81 S. CLINTON ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


All Types 
of Juswurance 
THE MAKEFIELD COMPANY 


At The Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-7141 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 
SHELLY’S 


Book & Stationery Store 
513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


for the ultimate in real estate service. . 


BUY — 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 


through 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S, 9130 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA, 
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call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michad F. Walsh 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


residential and commercial— 


The new Turnpike Bridge over the Dela- 
ware at Bristol has become a common de- 
nominator for South County residents. 
Watching the great arch, being completed 
tied people together and made each newly 
discovered ‘‘best view” a matter for news- 
paper credit. To our “Science Fiction”-con- 
ditioned mind, it suggested that even 
though everyone around Bucks doesn’t see 
eye to eye, we're still all ““Terrans.” 

People are always saying that there aren’t 
any “‘older’’ people in the newly built places 
like Levittown and Fairless Hills, but we 
hear about a Golden Age Club that has 
just started for those areas at the Penn 
Center for residents who have seen their 
fiftieth birthdays. We knew it would hap- 
pen. That’s a lot of hog-wash about no 
“older” people. . .Some of our best friends 
are grandparents. Take Sheila and Paul 
Gravelle of Levittown, f’r instance. You 
know. .the couple who give those real gone 
mambo lessons. 


Stirling Spadea, who spends most of his 
life in suburban Pipersville (one house re- 
moved from down-town P’ville) is getting 
married this month in NYC. Spadea, who 
got out of World War II just in time to be 
recalled in the.Korean War, has crammed 
a heap o’ living into a quarter of a century: 
from the fox-holes to the fabulous salons of 
the fashion world. As much of an authority 
on milady’s hem line as he is on man- 
handling the Japs in war-time, he’ll settle 
down to a career of painting. . .a talent he 
discovered when he, his motorcycle and a 
brick wall had a strange date with his future. 
The county’s outstanding authority on the 
theatre is the Daily Intelligencer’s Lester 
“Scoop” Trauch. “Scoop”, a native son, 
and confidant of the Who’s Who in Bucks, 
is a rare critic who refuses opening night 
passes, insists on paying his own way. He’s 
been paying, praising and pot-shotting for 
as many years as it takes to remember when 
Mrs. Fiske played the Lyric in Allentown. 
Our favorite home-town boy, James A. 
Michener, was born in New York City. ... 
but don’t tell anybody. 


One of the most entertaining things about 
shopping in Pomeroy’s is the “‘tost children” 
announcements that come over the loud- 
speaker one after another. Two particu- 
larly good ones recently were: “‘We have a 
little girl lost. . .she is six years old and her 
name is Patty. She may be found in the 
Boys’ Department.” Another brought a 
look of sheer panic to the faces of the tightly 
packed Christmas shoppers last month 
when the well-modulated female voice an- 
nounced: “We have a little boy lost. .he is 
seven years old and his name is Dennis. 
He is carrying a water pistol and may be 
found in the Aquarium Department.” 

Folks shuddered last August when it was 
heard that sandbagging operations were 
going on in the Snowball Gate section of 
Levittown. Actually it was just around 
the pool parking lot and residents are 
flooding it now for ice skating. Dick 
Geruso, head of the Levittown Recreation 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an available house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensalion accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured here, consult your local real-estate 
agent. 


Bucks County TRAVELER'S 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


by Bob Stevens 


W HERE farms and estates belong to the 

lovely Solebury hillsides, this unique 
residence has a long history of family living 
and creative accomplishment within its 
four rugged walls of pointed stone. Origi- 
nally a barn on one of the early Penn grants, 
it reputedly housed the sick and wounded 
of Washington’s army during and after the 
Battle of Trenton. 

The first formal remodelling of the great 
barn was done by one of Bucks’ well-known 
artists, Stanley Reckless. He liked the 
simple lines and sturdiness of the native 
stone and massive beams and retained that 
primitive quality throughout. 

Other artists and writers who have lived 
and worked and left their impress here in- 
clude Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor of 
Woman’s Day, Ernie Biddle and Daniel 
McCoy. 

The studio living room, probably the 
most unique of its kind in Bucks County, 
extends forty feet by twenty-eight with 
cathedral ceiling and a balcony for a Juliet. 
In addition to a completely modern kitchen, 
there are four other rooms and three baths. 
: , 7 2 j a Old shade trees and flowering shrubs unite 
— ee eel FE OS Gee in making the three and one-half acres a 

C a | z ; i. ; : small private estate. The old carriage house 

forms a two-car garage and a studio, an 
á ideal playroom for a young family. 
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5 Association, has given them his blessings. 

You Save During our January FUR SALE! | Wonder what plans Jack Topliffe of the 

Z AS ALWAYS— newly organized Levittown Ski Club may 

have. Thats a real nice slope on the 
Parkway, Jack! 

THIS IS THE P LACE If your troubles happen to be largely rela- 

tive consider the problem of Levittown’s 

TO BUY YOUR FURS Mr. and Mrs. Al Brett. His wife's 

mother’s sister married his father’s brother. 

Which makes his aunt his aunt already. 


Here you are sure of fine quality and Still. 

fine treatment. Here you are positive One for the road: All of the old time coun- 
of honest value. try hotels, old route 611, Doylestown to 
Easton, are on the left hand side of the 
You can have your furs custom-made to road going north. (I figured it out all by 

measure right at our factory in Quaker- myself!) 
town. It’s a small Pipersville: Retired Quaker 
State Oil Veep, Joe Koch, and active oil 
Over 125,000 satisfied customers industry lobbyist Harry Hilts lived within 
one mile of each other in suburban Pipers- 
Open Daily 9 - 5:30 Fic Nites 7.40.9 ville for over a year before they accidentally 


met at the local pub. The two men started 
their respective careers together. . .hadn’t 


218 New Street met in thirty years. 


FUR PRODUCTS LABLED Quakertown, Pa. There’s an Elephant, Pa., and it’s in Bucks. 

TO SHOW COUNTRY OF ces : . : 

oe O L) R T E E of the hotel there i 
FURS 1014 Hamilton St. ATOS EIYOISE O8 tR o P 


painting and a career which might establish 
him as our county’s Grandpa Moses. 


Ed or * * * * oe ke + ir * ie * * * Charlie Fink, Lower Bucks Realty, is the 
OTTOON TTT TOTT TTET R 


only man we know who can casually doff a 
ountry aeouse-Pine Furnitures Mike Shane type trench coat and dis- 
close an immaculate double-breasted blue 
© MORRISTOWN $ ° . 
and Foints North |e serge suit without apologies to anyone. 


Air Conditioned g No Parking Problems 


” T What savoir faire! 
4 "I$ Our admiration (but certainly not our envy) 
goes to Tim Fahey, Murray Cohen, Al 
Q The Country Branch Robertson, Dick Vogel and all of the 
Si Q of other members of the Levittown Kiwanis 
‘ee N = Club who braved a temperature of five 
NAN a ni The Original above zero to collect for their Underprivi- 
A N LENNOX SHOP leged Child’s Fund at the Levittown Shop- 
$ at Hewlett, | BEA ping Center last month. Warm hearts and 


cold feet. . .brrr! 

And while we’re sprinkling plaudits. . . . 

here’s another for Kay Armstrong, an- 

other Levittowner. Kay’s a member of the 

Artist’s Association, a volunteer librarian, 
Located on Route 202 and an active member of the Great Books 
Club. She is also the mother of six children 


3 miles north of —all under ten years of age. Y’gotta have 
Lambertville, N. J. a system! 


and New Hope, Pa. At the beginning of this New Year we'd 
like to suggest some -Man-Of-The-Year 
Awards for Bucks County. One, to Bill 
Taylor for his untiring efforts with the 
Delaware Valley Protective Association. 

Srertoeongenreoze tooge ose ete osooso soose oseo eseese zeeen] As its first president back in ’33 his voice 
OLD LETTERS! | crying in the Valley might well have avoided 


Don’t burn old letters! They m . . 
have zeal value. Did a. relative DELAWARE BOOKSHOP the damage done here by Hurricane Diane 


serve in the Revolution or go 
West TE yo Rave Kir Miina oe . Another Aw ird to Doylestown’s Charlie 


manuscripts, it will pay you to Mamounis, of the Palace of Sweets. Few 
consult us. We buy and sell mate- AND ART GALLERY | . ; % 5 
rial written by presidents, famous people, Save our court judges, now just 


pioneers, colonial authors, diplo- what this one little guy has done to curb 
mats and statesmen; single fine 


items or large collections. juvenile and adult delinquency; how many 
Write and let us advise you. BOOKS, ART, MUSIC & GIFTS| youngsters he’s taken out of the court-room 
and into a better world. There’s no fanfare, 
no organization, no appeal for community 
recognition. He’s a solid American with a 


\ O 


z FERRY STREET, NEW HOPE, PA} thick Greek accent, and while I doubt if he 
DEPT. 15. 18 EAST 77TH ST. N.Y.21. N.Y has any money, he’s the richest man I 
i i AA E ao aSo ate ee elo ele oreore ale oso ose oro oso one ore ose ere ose esa oo ozo oso oTo ora o, know. 
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One hundred Years ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Mill and Farm at Private Sale 


Situate in Northampton town- 
ship, Bucks County, on the 
Neshaminy Creek; the road 
pw leading from New Hope to 
Philadelphia passes by the prop- 
erty. The farm contains about 62 ACRES 
of prime land. For further information 
call on John Thompson near by, or on the 
subscriber residing in Doylestown. 

William Thompson. 


An Icy Time—The melting of the snow and 
rain of Thursday last, suddenly frozen into 
a mass of ice by the cold weather succeeding 
the thaw, made the roads and footpaths 
extremely slippery, and many have been 
the falls received in consequence. It re- 
quired horses to be rough-shod to travel 
over the roads on Friday morning. The 
turnpikes were almost one continuous 
covering of ice. This icy time made brisk 
times for the blacksmiths in the “‘shoeing”’ 
and early and late the blacksmith shops 
were besieged with horses waiting their 
“turn” to be shod. It was quite a New 
Year’s present to the men of the anvil and 
bellows. 


Ho! for “‘Sassengers’‘! 
HIS is to inform the Farmers and others, 
that I am still at my old place in War- 
wick, and am taking in PORK at CASH 


PRICES as usual. 
JOSEPH YATES. 


An Old Fogy Convinced—During one of those 
cold mornings last week, when the mercury 
in the thermometer was compressed to 
almost an invisible bulk, an old fogy who 
had not yet inhaled the frosty air out of 
doors, on being told that the thermometer 
was 10 degrees below zero, could not believe 
anything of the kind—we have no cold 
weather now-days to compare with that 
of old times. A walk of several squares 
facing the north east wind produced a 
decided change in the opinion of our old 
fogy, who in spite of his contempt of every- 
thing belonging to these degenerate times, 
was obliged to confess that the weather was 
pretty considerable cold. 
Death of Black Bashaw—We regret to an- 
nounce to the lovers of fine horses the death 
of the trotting horse Black Bashaw, in the 
18th year of his age. His death took place 
on Saturday, December 29th from colic or 
inflammation of the intestines, at Tully- 
town. Bashaw was a beautiful glossy black 
horse with white hind feet and a stripe in 
the face. He was much admired by the 
best judges for his majestic form and 
elegant carriage, which, with his strength, 
size and speed as a trotter, he imparted to 
his progeny in an eminent degree. 
Sleigh for Sale 

A GOOD one-horse Sleigh for sale, as the 

owner has no horse and no further use 
for it. It will be sold right. Apply at 
this office. 
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The Christmas Festivities—A more gloomy 
day out of doors than that of Christmas 
could not well be imagined. Torrents of 
rain characterized the day, throwing a 
decided damper upon some of the con- 
templated observations of the day and 
evening—for late at night the rain still 
continued falling. However, the impro- 
pitious state of the weather did not prevent 
the usual good cheer within doors. Turkeys 
and Christmas dinners were devoured with 
keen appetites, and with a disposition of 
having a merry Christmas in spite of the 
wind and wet out of doors. 

In this Borough, the advent of Christmas 
was announced by all sorts of hideous 
noises, a solo upon a “horse fiddle” etc., 
arousing quiet folks from a “‘sweet sleep” 
and causing sleepless youngsters eager for 
the dawn of day to take a peep into the 
“stocking” to believe that old “‘Kriss” was 
making a terrible noise on his annual visit, 


Letter from Bristol—The sudden change in 
the atmosphere on Christmas night has 
made us realize what winter is. After a 
mild murkey day the wind veered around 
to the northwest and became very cold. 
Large quantities of ice was made last night 
and is now floating down the river, much 
to the annoyance of the steamboats. 
Another such night and steamboat naviga- 
tion will be cut off. 
Snow—On Saturday last there was a fall 
of about ten inches of snow in this part of 
the country. It commenced in the forenoon 
and continued to fall pretty fast until it 
cleared off with a cold west wind. 
Yesterday the sleighs were gliding by 
our office in considerable numbers, and 
the smiling faces and jingling of the bells 
gave things quite a lively appearance. 
<= house and store-room next 
door to the office of the 


Doylestown Democrat for $3450, and next 
spring will open an ice cream saloon, con- 
fectionary, oyster cellar and an establish- 
ment of that kind in general. 


REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES— 

THORNTON AND GREER are now 
selling off their Winter Goods at greatly 
reduced prices for cash, in order to raise 
some funds to go sleighing and make room 
for Spring Goods. 
Doing A Tollman—Two young ladies were 
out riding in a buggy by themselves, and 
driving along a turnpike. While trotting 
briskly along they were suddenly arrested 
ry, the tollgate keeper, who demanded his 
toll. 

“How much is it?” asked the girls. 

“For a man and horse,” he replied, “it 
is fifty cents.” 

“Well then, get out of the way, for we 
are girls and a mare. Get up Jenny!’’—and 
away they went, leaving the man in mute 
astonishment. 


Robert Evans has pur- 
chased the three-story brick 


Newtown Affairs—A correspondent writing 
to us says: Our stores (of which we have 
three) appear to be doing a brisk business, 
and trade generally is remarkably good. 
We have with us at this time one of the best 
portrait painters of the age, Mr. JONA- 
THAN TREGO, whose pictures are all 
that the fastidious could desire, and he 
is now daily visited by great numbers from 
town and country. So gentlemen, if you 
want a “counterfeit presentiment” of 
yourselves to hand down to future genera- 
tions, come along, and my life upon it you 
will not regret it. 


For Sale — a Horse 
and a ROCKAWAY. The 


horse is nine years old and 
very gentle. Apply to John 
E. McCarty, Haycock town- 
ship, near Bucksville. 


Venetian Blinds 


HE subscriber would respectfully invite 

the citizens of Doylestown, and the 
readers of the Democrat, to call at his 
establishment and examine his large assort- 
ment of PLAIN AND FANCY BLINDS, 
which are equal to any manufactured and 
which he will dispose of cheap for cash. 

James Stevenson 

No. 386 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


$1 REWARD! LOST OR 
STOLEN, from my pocket in 
Doylestown on Thursday last, 
a BULL-EYED WATCH, with 
very heavy case, and a cut on 
the back of case, brass chain,—the point 
of the minute hand is broken off. The 
above reward will be paid by the subscriber 
or by the printer of the Democrat. 
VALENTINE RENSHIMER, Tinicum. 


The Shawl Fashion—Several years since 
when Bloomerism threatened to deluge 
this land, the sterner sex complained 
bitterly that the ladies were trespassing 
upon their rights, the exclusive use of the 
pantaloons. Now the tables are turned. 
The men have trespassed upon one of the 
prerogatives of the ladies—they have 
robbed them of their shawls and in city and 
country—in Doylestown too—we see great 
lubberly men with this feminine garment on 
their shoulders. The ladies have one 
consolation in this innovation upon their 
privileges, and this is that it requires 
considerable discrimination and style to 
wear a shawl with ease and grace, and this 
these fashionable gents do not possess. 
They cut some ridiculous figures under this 


new garment. 
New Years day by taking 


a sleigh ride through some 


of the principal streets and discoursing 
excellent music. 


The “Washington Cornet 
Band of Bristol’’, celebrated 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


The clean blue blanket 

of the winter dusk 

puts the day to rest, 

and through the crystal air 

the lights blaze 

a greeting to the evening. 

Inside the stone farmhouse 

cradled by the gentle hills, 

the bustle of activity 

to welcome the homecomer: 

light the logs in the great fireplace, 
put in the roast, bathe the children, 
settle down in the sheltering warmth 
while in the moonlight outside 

the trees stand stark guard 

over the snowcovered fields. 

A rare and fine study of the 
January mood in the County, 
Echo Falls Farm in Solebury, 


by the camera of Bob Stevens. 
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Soanes in the C ounly 


BUCKS County’s first juvenile delinquents 

began to appear in print in 1830 when 
short stories were published in periodicals. 
A small book four by six inches containing 
82 pages was published in 1843, and ten 
years later the two rival newspapers of 
Doylestown, The Democrat and The Watch- 
tower and Independent Democrat, were at 
each others’ throats over the publication 
of the story. Albert S. Paxson, owner of 
the Democrat, announced a serial recounting 
the lives of the Doane boys for the January 
1853 issue. To his annoyance, something 
went wrong at the type foundry and the 
Watchtower appeared on 
January fourth with the first chapter of 
its editor’s version of the story. John P. 


the streets on 


Rogers’ “The Doan Outlaws, or Bucks 
County’s Cowboys” began on January 


eleventh in the Democrat, and the two 
editors lashed at each other in their editorials 
over the veracity of their respective serials. 

In 1952 the Bucks County Historical 
Society published ‘““The New Doane Book” 
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From 


by Paul Marsh 


which added much to what was already 
known of the adventures of these reckless 
lads and reprinted the original Rogers story. 

The family of the Doanes in England has 
been traced to Richard Done of Utkinson 
who lived about 1215. The name has had 
many spellings as most old names do,— 
Doan, Don, Downe, Done, Doon, Dawne. 
John Doane arrived at Plymouth in 1629, 
was a governor’s assistant in 1633 and a 
deacon in the Plymouth Church in 1634. 
His grandson, Daniel, was for some reason 
cut out of his father’s will with one pound 


sterling. With his wife, Mehetabel, and 
four children, he came to Middletown 


Friends’ Meeting, March 17, 1796, with a 
certificate of good conduct from Sandwich, 
Massachusetts. 

Before Daniel was through siring sons 
and daughters, eleven children had been 
born and raised,—Daniel, Lydia, Eleazar, 
Elijah, Joseph, Israel, Rebecca, Elizabeth, 
Samuel, Mary, Thomas, Sarah and Ebe- 
nezer. Daniel began well in the Middletown 
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Meeting but before long the elders were 
burning the midnight oil trying to find a 
way to make him behave himself. He was 
in hot water over “meddling in predictions 
by astrologie? and eventually over the 
“untimely end of his first wife’. He was 
disowned by Meeting, which grieved him, 
and he started to think of moving away. 
He bought land near Plumsteadville but 
remained where he was. ‘The original land 
owned by Daniel bounds the George School 
property in Newtown and is marked by a 
monument erected by the Doane Family 
Association in 1936. This family association 
is the largest of its kind in the country and 
continues to hold meetings from time to 
time. 


DANIEL’S son, Joseph, a carpenter and 
maker of plows, lived just south of 
Plumsteadville. He married Hester Vick- 


ers. Their five sons, Joseph, Jr., Moses, 
Levi, Aaron and Mahlon became the 
notorious outlaws. Another son, Israel, 


Courtesy Bucks County Historical Society 
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- REDRAWN BY JAMES M.KAK 


DEATH OF MAJOR KENNEDY AND MOSES DOAN 


THE PIRATICAL AND TRAGICAL ALMANAC, 1846 


bought a farm north of the same village 
and married Hester’s sister, Rachel. Their 
son, Abraham, who looked enough like his 
cousins to be a brother, became the sixth 
in the band of men who were to keep the 
counties of Bucks, Lancaster and Chester 
in an uproar for years. The state of New 
Jersey and the city of Philadelphia were 
to know them as well. Joseph, Sr., was 
employed by William Penn to secretly 
blaze the trial for the famous Indian Walk. 


The six boys, bosom companions, grew 
up on the edge of the wilderness where 
wrestling bouts, jumping matches and other 
rough sports were the order of the day. 
They had a passion for horses. The faster 
they could run, the better they liked them. 
The boys and their father were known far 
and wide for their courage, agility, physical 
strength and endurance. They were all 
tall, broad-shouldered, slim-hipped, and 
swarthy, with magnificent heads of black 
hair. As a gang they were almost invincible 
and their idea of fun was to challenge 
neighboring families to compete with them. 
Individually or collectively they could not 
stand being defeated, whether in a wrestling 
match or in a horse race. Neither could 
they tolerate criticism. Their male ancestors 
had been fighting men in England, and even 
as Quakers in this country were neither 
meek nor submissive. 


They loved to ride to some tavern at a 
full gallop, yelling as their horses beat a 
furious tattoo on the country roads. After 
a few drinks with the local boys, they 
would start an argument which would 
invariably end in a fight. Victorious they 
would ride home shattering the stillness of 
the night with their oaths and cries of 
triumph. Young girls peeked from their 
windows to see the Doanes ride past, but 
fathers and mothers probably shivered and 
felt they would come to no good end. 


Joseph finally wearied of hearing of the 
mischief in which his sons were indulging 
and laid down the law to Moses, the leader 
of these expeditions which were innocent 
indeed compared to what they became 
when the boys grew older. Furious at his 
father’s disapproval, Moses decided he 
would leave home, but first he wanted to 
see his girl, Mary Doremy. As he ap- 
proached her home in the dusk he noticed 
a flicker of light and the shadow of a man. 
He gave chase, captured and killed an 
Indian, his first taste of killing with his 
bare hands. Unfortunately Mary was fully 
aware of the carousing of Moses and his 
brothers, so she turned him down when he 
proposed to her that night. His father and 
his girl both picking on him was just too 
much, especially as he had just proved his 
manhood by killing a savage. 

He mounted his “Black Devil” and rode 
off into the night feeling that his horse alone 
understood and appreciated him. Legend 
has it that he lived with the Indians for 
several months and learned from them the 
wood lore which enabled him to escape so 
easily from his enemies. 
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RETURNING home at the beginning of 
of the Revolutionary War, he was 
determined to induce his brothers and 
cousin to join him on the side of the Crown. 
He had no intention of wearing the red 
coat or of being under direct orders of 
British officers, but felt they could do the 
most good for the British cause by making 
up raiding parties, plundering the coffers 
of rich rebels, stealing horses and selling 
them to the British and by making nuisances 
of themselves generally. They succeeded. 

Joseph, Sr., was in principle against war, 
but he was also resentful of the taxes he was 
forced to pay to carry on the fight for 
freedom. There is no indication that he 
looked upon his son’s plans with disapproval. 

After working up his brothers to fever 
pitch by pointing out how well they could 
live and how entertaining their lives would 
be, Moses left to talk his schemes over with 
the British and to get their approval. The 
boys hung around the farm for a day or two 
and then decided they would show him how 
capable they were by staging a raid of their 
own. They selected Mary Doremy’s 
father, an ardent rebel, as the victim. 
Moses had been secretive about his love, 
no doubt not trusting his brothers or his 
handsome cousin. 

The boys were having a delightful time 
at the home of Doremy, drinking his 
whiskey, making the old man dance on hot 
plates which they had thoughtfully warmed 
up in the fireplace. Mary was forced to 
cook them a meal after she had disclosed 
the hiding place of her father’s gold. 
Getting acquainted with the brothers in 
this fashion must have convinced her she 
had made a wise decision in not becoming 
Mrs. Moses Doane. Moses turned up in 
the middle of the revelry and threw his 
brothers out of the house, but Mary’s 
heart did not warm towards her rescuer. 
Nor did Moses make the boys return the 
gold. This was their first known raid on a 
home, but not their last. 

The gentle lads then rode over to New 
Jersey where they found fertile ground for 
their dangerous career of breaking down 


doors, tying up their prey and ransacking 
the house for gold, silver or anything that 
could be sold. Sometimes they made a 
party of the occasion, drinking and singing 
while their helpless victim sat straining at 
the ropes and frothing at the mouth as he 
saw his imported liquors disappearing down 
the throats of his laughing captors. 
MOSES began working directly with Lord 
Howe and in spite of his rough clothing, 
red kerchief at his neck and his flowing 
black curls, was often a member of Howe’s 
councils of war. It was Moses who made 
possible the surprise attack on Putnam 
and Washington on Long Island which 
made the British victors, and which so 
discouraged Washington and his army. 

The head of Moses was not turned by 
the idolatry accorded him by the men and 
officers. He refused a commission with 
double pay but he did accept $500 for his 
part in this battle. “Black Devil” was 
killed as he led a troop of soldiers that night 
and he mourned him as if he had been a 
brother. He searched until he found a 
horse as like him as possible and trained 
him to do the same tricks “Black Devil” 
had learned. 

The wealthy New Jerseyites did not relish 
the idea of contributing so heavily to the 
Bucks County boys and were out in hot 
pursuit. The Doanes promptly transferred 
their attentions to Chester County where 
they found it very profitable to steal horses, 
reserving the best black ones for their own 
use. 

Moses dropped in to see his father at 
Plumsteadville and found out that the 
neighbors were highly critical of the way 
the Doane boys were carrying on in New 
Jersey. People will talk, you know. He 
rode to Philadelphia and found the boys 
having a riotous time in the taverns, really 
living it up. The handsome Doanes were 
the heroes of the poor and well-to-do alike. 
Moses told them they were getting a bad 
reputation back home, so they decided to 
go back and give the neighbors something 
to talk about. Continued on page 43 

Photo by Knickerbacker Davi. 


House in Plumstead where the Doane boys first saw the light of day and to which they kept 
returning from their travels to pass the time of day with their parents. 


the community arts workshop 


ARTS 
IN ACTION 


St. Joan in jeans— Marvin 
Stevens directs teenager, 
Linda Krausen, 

in a fiery speech. 


Old instruments, young 
musicians—Huilda 
Cramer conducting a 
class in re- 

corder playing. 
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by Lee Garb 


HEN a huge cosmopolitan population 

invades what has always been a quiet, 
old-world kind of place the chaos is pretty 
overwhelming. Inevitably, changes occur 
that result in conflict and both the old and 
new ways of thought suffer equally. But 
nothing worthwhile was ever won easily, 
and after three years Bucks Countians can 
start totaling up their blessings instead 
of their differences. 

One of the most rewarding results of the 
increase in population of lower Bucks is the 
Community Arts Workshop, which started 
as an idea shared by two Levittown women 
last year and has since grown into a cultural 
achievement of potential greatness, backed 
as it is by the undeniable prestige of the 
Settlement Music School of Philadelphia. 

The two women, Mrs. Merrill Pollack and 
Mrs. Israel Weintraub, both of whom are 
board members of the William Penn Center 
in Fallsington, had each worked in different 
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directions for the betterment of their com- 
munity. 

Barbara Weintraub, primarily concerned 
with the problem of educating children, was 
then the administrator of the Levittown 
Nursery and Kindergarten Co-op School 
which she helped to found. Barbara 
Pollack, who’s interested in making fine 
art available to everyone, was single- 
handedly racing to and from the city to 
arrange and hang various series of Philadel- 
phia Print Club shows at the Penn Center 
every season. (Incidentally, the shows have 
become a regular part of the workshop and 
offer different exhibits each month.) 

The two women shared the feeling that 
“fresh air and open play areas” aren’t 
quite enough for children, and just as the 
big department stores are, of necessity, 
following the populations into the suburbs, 
institutions of art, natural history, music, 
dance and theater must be brought to 
residents who no longer live in the metro- 
politan centers. 

Knowing that the internationally famous 
Settlement Music School had been offering 
extension courses for three years, the two 
women got together to figure out how such 
courses might be brought to Levittown. In 
a small but significant way they started with 
modern dance lessons once a week for the 
tiny tots in the Co-op. The Reverend E. 
Bert Bonte, whose Faith Reformed Church 
houses the nursery and kindergarten, be- 
came interested and joined the women in 
planning an Art Workshop on a large scale. 

Penn Center came into the picture when 
the plan was presented to Wayne Dock- 
horn, executive director, and members of 
the board. Everyone was enthusiastic and 
the plan received enough support to enable 
the two women to approach Leah Colker, 
director of the Settlement Music School 
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extension service, who immediately caught 
up their excitement. 

All during the summer the small group 
met with various organizations in the area 
to enlist support, both moral and material, 
and during this phase many more people 
joined the nucleus and helped with the 
job. 

Herbert Epstein, an alumnus of the 
Philadelphia school, and his wife, Jean, 
helped evaluate various courses, and a great 
deal of work was done by Anne Strauss, 
Elinor Friedman, Grace Spicer, Eileen 
Wireback and Jo Kleinbaum. Alan Wool- 
ston, another member of the Penn Center 
board, was appointed to work with the 
group, and Wayne Dockhorn continued to 
take an active part, joined by paid staff 
members Walter Scheider and Louis Paul- 
mier. The Reverend Bonte continued his 
aid by enlisting the support of other mem- 
bers of the clergy in the area. 

Finally, in mid-September, the Com- 
munity Arts Workshop was presented to the 
general public. Following information that 
was mailed to residents, members of Penn 
Center, Friends’ Service Association, schools 
and other organizations, an “‘open house” 
was held at the Center and registrations 
were taken for various classes. 


The Workshop offered separate group 
activity for those children under twelve and 
those from twelve to fifteen as a starter. 
Teenagers and the parents of the younger 
children who met with the teachers, were 
delighted with demonstrations of the 
methods of instruction that have made the 
Settlement Music School unique. 


Mrs. Weintraub, who is chairman of the 
over-all project, explained that its function 
is to form a “nucleus art center” and that 
its name, officially, is “The Community 
Arts Workshop for Lower Bucks County.” 

“Far from being a Levittown project,” 
she said, “the directors fervently hope that 
people will find the Workshop rewarding 
enough to encourage them to come here 
from all over the county.” This hope is 
now on the way to fulfillment, with car- 
pools coming in three times a week with 
children and adults from Yardley, Morris- 
ville and Newtown. 


One of the most important courses offered 
is the Music Workshop for children from 
four to nine years of age. Mrs. Alice Silver- 
man, chairman, explains that it is actually a 
“music readiness” course that prepares a 
child to study an instrument. Hilda 
Cramer, who pioneered the program for the 
Settlement School, is the instructor, and 
she introduces music through group ac- 
tivities in rhythm, children’s band, folk 
dancing, identification of musical instru- 
ments and later, through instruction on the 
recorder, a wooden flute that dates back to 
biblical times. 


Phyllis Black, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and formerly a teacher of 
modern dance at Antioch College is con- 
ducting three children’s classes in her art 
specialty as well as another for adults. 
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Original planning committee for Community Arts Workshop. Seated left to right are Barbara 
Pollack, Barbara Weintraub, Rev. E. Bert Bonte. 


McDowell and Louis Paulmier 


Dramatic instruction and theatre arts, 
also divided by age grouping, is being taught 
by Marvin Stevens, whom the children find 
stimulating and “thrilling to work with 
since we’ve watched him on TYV so often.” 
Mr. Stevens started his career as a child in 
Hollywood, has acted and directed at the 
Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan, Pa., and with 
his wife heads the drama department of the 
Settlement School. 

The Fellowship Arts courses that have 
attracted children and young people inter- 
ested in painting to the Penn Center, will 
come under the Community Arts Workshop 
in the immediate future, and on January 7 
a “Teen Club” will be started, with Elba 
Gurzau, a skilled group leader from the 
International Institute in Philadelphia, in 
charge of the program. 

Widely known as a specialist in folk 
dances, she will provide directed activity 
for a weekly evening of fun that includes 
instruction in various arts, music and dance. 
Later, she expects to devote one Saturday 
night a month to a “field trip” which will 
bring the teenagers to anything from a 
ballet at the Academy of Music to a barge 
ride through Bucks County. 

Jean Epstein, chairman of the Teen 
Club committee, explains that jitterbugging 
to a juke box seems to have become the 
only basis for co-ed youth activity. “We 
feel that we can offer a great deal to the 
many teenagers who want something more 
upon occasion.” 

Directors in the Community Arts Work- 
shop are becoming increasingly excited by 
the response to their project and envision 
growth to include adult participation on 
an even grander scale, with the possibility 
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of museum loan exhibits, opera, and all of 
the cultural activities they must now travel 
to the cities to enjoy. 

Mrs. Weintraub says that a basic educa- 
tion and familiarity with the arts should 
be an integral part of a child’s life, and 
continued instruction should be as important 
a factor as anything he learns in public 
school. She doesn’t feel that anyone who 
lacks an appreciation for the arts is truly 
educated. 

From the viewpoint of service to a com- 
munity, moral and spiritual welfare of a 
people, Mr. Bonte firmly believes that re- 
ligion and art have always been an integral 
part of each other. ‘“‘Very often, because 
religion is taught on a sectarian basis, 
brotherhood isn’t truly learned,” he says, 
“but in an abstract, spiritual way, art seeks 
out the basic good in man, and without 
drawing lines of tradition and thought, 
furthers love and understanding among 
people.” 

Barbara Pollack, who will defend ‘‘art 
for art’s sake” to the death, needs no reason. 
But if pushed, she will say that if children 
are afforded an opportunity to discriminate 
between good and bad art at an early age, 
they learn self-evaluation and develop the 
ability to seek more permanent values in 
their daily lives. 

No matter how small when it started, 
and no matter how long it takes to reach 
full maturity, it is apparent that the Com- 
munity Arts Workshop is firmly rooted, 
and one cannot help but know that it will 
take its place among the many cultural 
advantages of our county as an institution 
of dignity and distinction in the years to 
come, 
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table talk: 


THE BUCK HOTEL 


IT’S not nearly as far from Spain to Bucks County as you 

might think. In the northwest corner of Spain, just above 
Portugal, is the province of Galicia, whose inhabitants are noted 
for their bluff good humor, exceptional industriousness, thrift 
and careful attention to good housekeeping. ‘These character- 
istics have for centuries made the gallegos, as they are known, 
traditionally the great restaurant men and inn-keepers of their 
country. 

When John Gonzales arrived in this country as a young 
man of seventeen in 1920, he decided to follow his native regional 
tradition, and started out as an apprentice in a fine New York 
restaurant. Today, thirty-five years later, as proprietor of the 
Buck Hotel in Feasterville here in the county, he puts in more 
time and works even harder than in those days, but the result 
is certainly evident. 

The first thing you sense on walking through the entrance of 
the Buck is the lively, cheerful and comfortable atmosphere 
that bespeaks the pride and pleasure taken by the people who 
run and work in it. This is the feeling that prompted our re- 
mark above; John Gonzales from Galicia in Spain is carrying 
on a tradition of the Buck established by its first owner, John 
Ogilby, in 1735, when he was one of the first thirty licensed 
tavern-keepers in Bucks County. 


AT that time, the village inn played an important role in the 

life of the community. In addition to providing the way- 
farer with food, drink and shelter, it was often, as was the case 
with the Buck, the relay point where horses were changed for 
the stage through from Philadelphia or New York, and as such 
the gathering point for all who wanted the latest news from the 
big city. Moreover, as the largest building in the village, it 
also served as the social club for the localities; entertainments, 
political speeches, dances, and occasional court sessions were 
all conducted at the inn. Small wonder, then, that hospitality 
and conviviality seem almost built into the walls at the Buck. 


JOHN Gonzales first heard of the Buck when he met Ada 

Eschiavoni in Philadelphia in 1926. Her father, Ettore 
Eschiavoni, a celebrated circus and vaudeville acrobat, had 
retired from the stage and acquired the Buck in 1922. John 
and Ada were married in 1930, and he came to join his father- 
in-law at the inn. At that time refreshments were light: beer 
and sandwiches, mostly. The first step in expansion was the 
addition of spaghetti and salad, with the dressing made by Ada 
which is still a real specialty of the house. 


If you ask John today what he is proudest of at the Buck, 
“Of course, after Ada, my wife,” he says with a quietly reflective 
smile, “I think my greatest satisfaction is to see the way the 
place has grown.” He showed us around through the comfort- 
able bar with its large fireplace and four tables for diners who 
prefer the intimacy of a small room, the large and handsome 
main dining-room, the two private dining-rooms that help take 
care of the many club and organizational meetings who find the 
Buck a favorite get-together place, and then led us out to the 
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lovely shaded patio where three hundred people will be dining 
every day as early as the weather will permit. 

A staff of over thirty from many parts of the world, all U. S. 
citizens today, help keep the wheels turning, and John looks 
forward to a continuance this summer of a family tradition; 
just as he joined his father-in-law, his daughter’s husband, who 
is now serving his apprenticeship in a fine Florida restaurant, 
will be coming in to give him a hand in keeping the Buck lively 
and pleasant. 


AS to the food, under the hand of head chef Camilo Viso, 
there’s a varied and moderately priced menu ample enough 
to suit any taste; steaks, chops or seafood, some fine Italian 
specialties, and of course the salad is excellent. Whatever you 
order, though, be sure to save room for the cheesecake, the best 
we've ever eaten. If you're in an experimental mood and want 
to get off the beaten path in food, consult John and give him 
time to prepare one of the interesting dishes that Spain is noted 
for. For example, Camilo gave us this recipe for: 
Chicken a la Barceloneta—Take the breasts of two 
three-pound chickens already roasted. Place 
them on a bed of cooked egg-noodles. Make a 
paste of equal parts of chopped cooked mush- 
rooms and hard-boiled egg, and spread it on 
top of the chicken breasts. Top off with hol- 
landaise sauce and brown lightly under the 
broiler. 
That’s only one of many Spanish dishes you’d love to try, 
and of course calls for them are so rare that everyone gives 
them special attention. But whether it’s Spanish food or just 
plain good roast beef, as John says, for the best in his part 
of the county, “‘don’t pass the Buck.” 
Corres 1950 Woman's Auxiliary 


rinity Chapel, Solebury, Pa. 
Drawing by Arthur Meltzer 
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by Hazel M. Gover 


HE BIRDS 


HAVING a Clymer on a tree is not quite 

like having a Steinway in the parlor 
according to the president of the Clymer 
Sales Company, Roy Mock, but birds think 
they are doing pretty well for themselves 
when they perch on the side of a Clymer 
feeding station and sink their beaks into 
suet which has been well laced with wild 
bird seeds. 

In 1932 when things were tough all over 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Clymer were living 
quietly in their home on the Delaware 
River bank just north of Point Pleasant. 
James was pretty much under foot as men 
are apt to be when they are home day after 
day, so Mrs. Clymer said firmly, “James, 
I want you to build me some bird feeders.” 
And James did. They had read of a man 
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AND THE BEADS 


Roy Mock, President, demonstrating a 
modified abacus which is part of the 
mathematical laboratories assembled at 
Clymers. Mr. Mock plays no favorites in 
his shop but he likes to think that he has 

a part in making arithmetic simple and 
understandable for the youngsters. 


The woodworking shop itself with the 
attached garage where it all began 


twenty-three years ago and where workers 
enjoy their work. 


Feed them or count them 


Clymer can do it 


who lured birds to his garden by hand- 
mixing melted suet with bird seed, forming 
balls and sticking in meat skewers for 
perches. The Clymers filled their feeders 
with a similar mixture and were gratified 
when birds of all types came swooping in 
for a free meal. 

Friends became interested and James was 
kept busy making feeders and giving them 
away up and down the river. Enough was 
enough of that, so tucking a feeder under 
his arm, he went to the pet shop in Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store and came home, 
slightly dazed at his good fortune, with a 
firm order for several dozen tucked away 
in his not-too-fat wallet. 

Before long, husband and wife were 
working side by side in their garage, sawing 


wood, hammering and glueing together 
out-door dining rooms for their feathered 
friends. The orders came pouring in. 
Soon the garage was bursting at the seams; 
a pleasant stone building with windows 
facing the river was added, and people from 
Point Pleasant, Lumberville and Doyles- 
town came to help the Clymers build feeding 
stations and bird houses, and to prepare 
bird food. 

Mr. Clymer has said on more 
occasion, “I started out feeding the birds 
and now the birds are feeding me, and 
feeding quite a few other people besides. 

The feeding stations and bird houses are 
made with pine plywood specially treated 
with a wood preservative. Some in the 

Continued on page 39 
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than one 


crime in the county: 


THE CASE 
OF THE 
BUTCHERED 
WIFE 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


“Murder in Nockamizon’’—the small 
headline in a yellowed copy of the Bucks 
County Intelligencer started a series of 
events that led a man to the hangman’s 
noose. No one at the time questioned the 
guilt of the alleged killer, but looking back 
now down the long lapse of a hundred years 
one wonders if an innocent man paid for the 
crime while a guilty man went free. 

On the third of August, 1855, Christiana 
Armbruster was found lifeless, weltering in 
her own blood, outside the door of her farm- 
house in Nockamixon Township. Her in- 
fant grandchild, the only witness to the 
dreadful deed, was found by its horrified 
mother, paddling its hands in the pool of 
blood that lay all around the murdered 
woman. Her neck had been slashed by an 
instrument which the coroner surmised was 
a mason’s trowel. 

Christiana and Jacob Armbruster came 
from Germany to the little farm in the 
Nockamixon hills where they lived with 
their numerous children. Most of the boys 
and Jacob worked on the canal in the sum- 
mer as boatmen, returning to the farm when 
winter finally locked the boats in the ice. 
Their son John and his wife, Wilhelmina, 
helped with the farming. 

Christiana was a large athletic woman, 
more than a match for the average man. 
She held custody of the family purse, and 
the farm was a constant source of violent 
contention between her and her husband, 
for she had obtained title to it. Jacob con- 
sulted lawyers about it and exercised his 
own blustering means of persuasion to no 
avail. 

In the last days of July, Jacob came home 
after an absence of three or four months 
on the canal. Immediately there was an 
argument between the couple as to who 
would pay for meat for the mowers who were 
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coming for the haying. Each in their anger 
threatened to poison the other with arsenic 
in the coffee. On the first day of August 
Jacob settled the matter by taking all of 
his scant possessions and departing. Wil- 
helmina said later that he had not left in 
anger. 

On Friday, the fatal third of August, 
John, Wilhelmina and Christiana labored 
in the hayfield with two vaguely identified 
mowers called the Dutchman and King. 
The house was in an isolated spot and the 
land was swampy with thickets of trees 
edging the cleared meadows. The house 
itself was hidden from the view of the hay- 
field, but along the road they could see a 
neighbor, Philip Kainich, approaching. 
Christiana said she would go to the house 
to see what he wanted and took the baby 
with her. That was the last that anyone 
except Philip Kainich saw her alive. 

He was arrested immediately as the only 
available suspect, although search was made 
for Jacob. Everyone agreed that Christiana 
was a quarrelsome woman and on bad terms 
with her neighbors. Kainich’s story was 
that he wished to collect some money 
Christiana owed him. She told him they 
would pay as soon as her son came home 
and invited him to inspect her garden. 
After viewing the succulent patch he de- 
parted, but the inadequate records do not 
explain why he did not wait to collect the 
money. John, the son, said that $245 were 
missing from the house and never found. 
Kainich’s explanation seemed to satisfy the 
sheriff for he was released from jail. Jacob 
was apprehended as soon as he returned 
home a week later. Press, authorities and 
neighbors pronounced him the murderer 
in spite of his protestations that he didn’t 
even know his wife was dead until he arrived 
home. 
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“Ain't you going in and get warm too, Boss?’ 


The Grand Jury indicted him. It is 
doubtful if Jacob understood much of it. 
The old paper still reposes in the court 
house files, a light blue document, the sheets 
tied together with dark blue ribbon. The 
language is quaint but final: 

“Jacob Armbruster, yeoman, not having 
the fear of God before his eyes but being 
moved and seduced by the instigations of 
the devil on the third day of August in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five with force of arms at the 
county aforesaid and within the jurisdiction 
of this court on and upon one Christiana 
Armbruster in the peace of God and of the 
said Commonwealth then and there being 
feloniously, willfully and of his malice 
aforethought did make an assault by the 
said Jacob Armbruster with a certain knife 


A boy said he saw a man running away 
from the Armbruster house at sundown. 
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made of iron and steel in value of twenty- 
five cents which he had in his right hand 
then and there had and held in and upon the 
said Christiana Armbruster on the left side 
of the neck and feloniously, willfully and 
of his malice aforethought did then and 
there strike and cut giving to the said 
Christiana Armbruster by the striking and 
cutting aforesaid with the knife of which 
said mortal wounds Christiana Armbruster 
died.” 

Scarcely more than a month after Jacob 
was arrested he was brought to trial in the 
September term of court before Judge 
Daniel M. Smyser. Nathan C. James, 
Esquire, represented the Commonwealth 
and George Michener the alleged murderer. 


The brief trial attracted little attention 
about the court house. The prisoner was 
not called to testify in his own defense. 
John and Wilhemina Armbruster said that, 
though the couple quarreled frequently, 
their anger did not last long. Wilhelmina 
helpfully denied that her father-in-law had 
broken Christiana’s arm with a hoe; it was 
a cane, she explained, and he had made a 
hole in her head. 

The coroner, Dr. Bartolet, 
told of the woman’s fatal 
wounds, the jugular vein cut 
two-thirds through and the 
carotid artery completely sev- 
ered, in his opinion with a 
mason’s trowel. (The Grand 
Jury had designated a twen- 
ty-five cent knife. ) 

The Doctor said she might 
have lived fifteen or twenty 
minutes. There was a pool 
of blood on the hearth and a 
trail of blood marking the 
woman’s exit from the house, 
where, outside, he declared, 
there were marks of bloody 
fingers on the gate. A blood- 
stained brown coat of Jacob’s 
was claimed by the prosecu- 
tion to be clinching evidence 
of his guilt. The Doctor told 
of testing the stains. 


“I turned up the hem and 
found coagulated blood, as I 
thought; I tasted it, and I 
think it was blood. I could 
not distinguish the blood of 
an animal from human blood 
by taste; it was one or two 
weeks from the time of the murder that I 
saw the coat. I judge from the fact that 
the blood was not worked into the lint of 
the coat that it had not been there long; 
it appeared as if it had been washed.” 

Jacob had claimed it was his own blood 
from his own wounds suffered at the election 
in March when he got into a fight. Several 
men testified that they had seen him fight- 
ing, and that he was bruised and bloody. 


The man King, one of the mowers, was 
also arrested as a suspect and was held in 
jail during Jacob’s trial. The evidence that 
really sealed Jacob’s doom was the testi- 
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mony of John Black, a ten-year-old boy 
who claimed he saw a man running away 
from the Armbruster house close to sun- 
down on the day of the murder. Although 
he could not see the man’s face, he was sure 
he had on the brown coat in question and 
therefore was Jacob Armbruster, although 
the child had never seen him but two or 
three times a year before. 


The strange trial closed, the jury retired 
and returned in an hour and a half with the 
verdict, “Guilty of murder in the first 
degree”. 


When asked if he had anything to səy, 
Jacob protested that he had not killed his 
wife, had not known she was dead until he 
returned home a week afterward. He asked 
for a new trial to permit him to produce 
proof that he was far from home at the time 
of the murder. 


But the judge refused this request and 
went on with the business at hand, that of 
addressing the prisoner. In view of His 
Honor’s remarks, one might think the plea 
for a retrial was refused because it would 


not fit in with the context of his sentencing 
speech, apparently prepared beforehand, 
and a classic of Early American fullblown 
courtroom oratory and exhortation to re- 
pentance: 


“Jacob Armbruster; You have been con- 
victed by a Jury of your country of the 
willfull murder of Christiana Armbruster, 
your wife, and you will soon, very soon, 
be called upon to expatiate that offence by 
a shameful and ignominious death upon the 
gallows. If the doom that awaits you is 
dreadful, your crime has been no less so. 
At its hideous aspect neture shrinks, and 
humanity shudders. Your victim was your 
wife, the partner of your bosom, the mother 
of your children! She was often and long 
the object of your unkindness. Once she 
was obliged to appeal to this court to inter- 
pose the shield of the law for her protection 
from your abuse; but the warning was given 
in vain. Oh! that you had then heeded it! 
Then she would not now be the untimely 
tenart of the tomb, nor you the doomed 


Continued on page 40 


“Jacob Armbruster: you have been convicted 
by a jury of your country.”’ 
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UGENE Ormandy, Music Director 
and Conductor of the great Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, made one of the 

understatements of our times when, about 
two years ago, he said that the organization 
of a new symphony orchestra and attain- 
ment of public support of such a venture 
can be most discouraging. Ormandy should 
know, because he has faced these problems 
in the past, and even now the constant 
effort to maintain the world’s greatest 
orchestra, which he conducts, is as tem- 
pestuous as a Hindemith symphony. 

His statement was even more moderate if 
it was to be applied to Bucks County, as 
indeed it was. However, neither the noted 
maestro nor the young friend to whom he 
was talking could have known that at the 
time. And as it has turned out, his choice 
of the word “discouraging’’ was a poor one. 
His prophecy concerning what has since 
become the Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus contemplated cir- 
cumstances which were bound to develop; 
but he did not reckon with the makeup of 
the young man to whom he was talking, or 
of those who would surround him later on. 

The Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which will give its next series of 
concerts during this season, its second, on 
February 1, 2 and 5, had already been 
conceived by Henry Kerr Williams, a fine 
musician and talented young conductor, 
when the preceding conversation took place. 
Young Mr. Williams listened respectfully. 
He realized that, to establish a new orchestra 
as a cultural addition to the expanding 
Bucks County community, many hardships 
would have to be faced. But then, Mr. 
Ormandy had also said that, despite the 
difficulties which might be encountered, he 
would advise Williams to go ahead. Ac- 
tually, there was no point to the conver- 
sation except to enlist Maestro Ormandy as 
an honorary sponsor of the venture, because 
Williams had made up his mind to go ahead 
anyway. 

The results have made musical, if not 
financial, history in Bucks County. And 
they have proved that ‘‘discouragement’’ 
has little common useage in the vocabulary 
of dedicated musicians. From the first 
measure of the “Overture to Figaro” which 
opened the concert debut of the Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, this group 
of 70 professional and experienced amateur 
instrumentalists has demonstrated as great 
promise as any musical organization to 
appear on the Eastern horizon in years. 
Their musicianship has won the plaudits of 
all who have heard them, and despite the 
fact that audiences have never been large, 
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Mr. Williams and his musicians simply 
refuse to become discouraged. 

It has been noted, as a matter of fact, 
that the quality of every performance of 
the Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is exceptional, regardless of whether 
there are 800 or 300 people in the audience. 
What is equally interesting is that, despite 
slow progress in the development of a 
following among residents of the Bucks 
County community, the orchestra has an 
unusual record of over 95 per cent attend- 
ance at its many long rehearsals for all of 
its concerts. 

If you ask Mr. Williams why this loyalty 
developed so firmly in the face of inadequate 
public support, he will say that the members 
of the orchestra enjoy playing together. 
They are real musicians in every sense. 
They love music, and studied long and hard 
to become good instrumentalists. Now, 
perhaps for the first time for many who 
comprise this orchestra, or at least for the 
non-professionals, have an opportunity to 
be a part of a fine orchestra. It is the 
realization of something most of them had 
hoped for. 

On the other hand, if you ask the music- 
ians for an explanation of what makes the 
orchestra tick, they will not only admit that 
they enjoy it, but will go further to say that 
a substantial part of their enjoyment comes 
from working under the direction of their 
conductor. Those who have observed the 
orchestra in rehearsal and concert from 
its inception in 1954, will venture the opinion 
that it is a little bit of both. 


HENRY Kerr Williams has had an 

excellent musical background as a 
talented musician himseld, as a teacher, a 
choral director and conductor. He studied 
among other places, at the Westminster 
Choir College at Princeton, where he at- 
tained his ability to conduct. Later, he 
was active in orchestral and choral work in 
Philadelphia, both in Germantown and at 
Temple University. Just prior to his arrival 
in Bucks County he was Choral Director 
and Assistant Conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. But beyond 
this experience and ability, he is a person- 
able young man whose enthusiasm for music 
and the orchestra is contagious. He has 
that rare faculty of being able to strive for 
perfection, firmly but in a friendly, con- 
structive way. He maintains discipline 
with a smile, drives his musicians hard to 
the pinnacle of top performance and then 
beams his sincere pleasure and congratula- 
tions. One gets the feeling that the orchestra 
would play for Henry Kerr Williams, alone, 
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if the auditorium were empty. 

It would be misleading to imply that all 
is serene within the ranks of the orchestra 
organization, for this is hardly the case. 
Behind the artistic part of this venture is a 
board of directors who know very well what 
Mr. Ormandy had in mind. For those 
business and civic leaders who comprise the 
governing body of the orchestra and must 
find ways and means to finance it, “‘dis- 
couragement”’ has become a chronic ailment 
for which they arduously seek a cure. 

“We know, and others have told us, we 
have one of the finest music organizations 
of its kind in the East,” says Paul Comly 
French, former Executive Director of 
CARE and president of the association. 
“Everyone who hears the orchestra and 
chorus is amazed by the high level of 
musicianship, and delighted with the 
concerts. All of our newspapers have 
given us wonderful support, and in addition 
to excellent news coverage of our schedule, 
we have used almost every known device 
to bring this orchestra to the attention of 
the public. 

“We have cut prices, provided a nursery 
for small children at the concerts; in short, 
we ve done everything possible to encourage 
our neighbors to come out and hear the 
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orchestra and chorus. Yet, hard as it may 
be to believe and inconceivable as it is to us, 
attendance has not been good. We're 
looking for the answer to this problem, for 
unless public support develops quickly, we 
cannot continue after this season. It will 
be unfortunate for the community if we lose 
this opportunity to have a musical organiza- 
tion of which the entire community can be 
justly proud.” 


THE arithmetic of the venture is inter- 

esting. Even if the orchestra played to 
a capacity audience at each concert, it 
could not make expenses. Of course, this 
is not peculiar to the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic. Few orchestras ever pay 
their way on admission receipts alone. 
Funds to retire annual deficits are sought 
from other sources, in this case largely from 
personal contributions of the sponsors. 
The next step toward more adequate 
financing will be a maintenance fund to 
which the public will be asked to contribute 
to raise $15,000 annually. 

The most successful appearance of the 
orchestra took place on November 30, when 
the Bristol Township School Board spon- 
sored a children’s concert at Delhaas High 
School, on Route 413. On this occasion the 
school board underwrote the cost of the 
performance, and made the only profit the 
orchestra has ever earned when 750 youngs- 
ters and adults turned out to hear a delight- 
ful, specially prepared program for young 
people. Naturally, since the object of the 
association is to bring fine and 
enjoyment to as many people as possible, 
the association is anxious to do more 
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sponsored concerts. Members of the board 
think this might be the answer they are 
looking for, and sponsored concerts may 
occupy part of the regular schedule next 
season if the venture is continued. 

Most artistically perfect concert was the 
joint performance by the 70-piece orchestra 
and 80-voice chorus of Handel’s “‘Messiah,”’ 
given early in December. Regular patrons 
praised this effort as easily the most out- 
standing musical event in the history of 
Bucks County. All of Williams’ fine artistry 
was apparent in the quality of both the 


choral work and the excellent support of 
the orchestra. Although there are sixteen 
professional musicians in the orchestra— 
Williams says they provide balance to each 
section—most of the instrumentalists and 
all of the members of the chorus are ama- 
teurs. Or, as Williams puts it, “experienced 
non-professionals.”” They are housewives, 
secretaries, students, clerks, mill workers, 
teachers, salesmen, professional m en, people 
from every walk of life who have in common 
a compelling desire to play and sing. In 

Continued on pape 37 
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Above, the eighty-voice chorus 
shown in their stirring 
rendition of Handel's 

“ Messiah” given in 
December 


Left, the full orchestra 

and chorus with 

Henry Kerr Williams 

on the podium 

performing before a full 
house at the Neshaminy High 
School in Langhorne 
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“[ OOKING for antiques?. . . -you’ll find 

them in Bucks County!” The attrac- 
tive anonymous lady who was overheard 
saying this in a smart New York restaurant 
was right. She couldn’t have given better 
advice to her luncheon companion. What- 
ever antiques you may want, from anti- 
macassars or cigar-store figures through to 
ouches-of-gold and zitterns, some of the 
two-hundred-odd Bucks County antique 
dealers are sure to have them. 

Sam Laidacker of Bristol believes that 
two hundred is a moderate estimate of the 
antique shops, and he is in close touch 
with the antique market. An expert on 
rare Americana, he is a collector and dealer. 
He publishes The American Antiques Col- 
lector, a periodical, has written two books 
on Anglo-American China and is catalogue 
specialist for Parke-Bernet Galleries of 
New York City. 

Perhaps there are more than a hundred 
and ninety-eight antique signs swinging 
along the roads between E. Kline’s—the 
northernmost, just near the border between 
Lehigh and Bucks Counties on route 309, 
and Frank Donnelly’s The Curly Maple at 
Croydon, the Southernmost. Since we 
began to check our list, four new antique 
shops have sprung up like mushrooms in 
one village alone. 

JANUARY’S big event for collectors and 

dealers is the Bucks County Antiques 
Fair at Yardley in the Yardley Community 
Center on South Main Street, January 29th, 
30th and 31st. Christine P. Horn, whose 
Heron Creek Antique Shop is between 
Feasterville and Newtown, has presented 
these Bucks County shows for the past five 
years, and has four more shows scheduled 
for 1956 after the Yardley opening. 

The Tyro Grange Hall Show in Bucking- 
ham in December was a collector’s dream- 
come-true show with many rare and exciting 
items on display. Business was brisk and 
everyone seemed in holiday mood. There 
were twenty-eight exhibitors, nine of them 
Bucks County dealers, counting in the fine 
Henry Clay Antiques on the stage. His 
shop is only about a minute and a half 
across the County line near Gwynedd and 
he features useable antiques, a boon to 
new collectors who like old things and do 
not have a million dollars to spend. His 
shop and Bob Selby Associates of Spring 
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Valley, rated as one of the top five glass 
dealers in the country, will both exhibit at 
the East Side House Winter Antiques Show 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory in New 
York January 23rd through the 28th. 

The Rutherfords, of Doylestown, and 
Meta Evans, of Southampton, have no 
shops, but they exhibit at all of the County 
shows and had interesting things at Buck- 
ingham out of their storage space. John 
Draving’s Echo Farm Antiques from 
Feasterville, the Heron Creek booth where 
Beatrice Viebahn of Langhorne was exhib- 
iting, David Sheedy’s New Hope Distelbird 
corner, Bob Selby Associates, the School- 
house Antiques of Furlong and the 
Stumps’ The Hanging Lamp of Newtown 
all did the County proud with their displays 
of fine antiques. 

Perhaps it takes shows like this to reveal 
the secret of the antique dealers’ success, 
and their keen interest in their wares—they 
are all, essentially, collectors. The zest of 
the treasure-hunt is theirs, the patience and 
the confidence of the prospector, the zeal 
of the explorer. Selling is secondary to 
them. They must, of course, eat and sur- 
vive but their chief motive in selling seems 
to be to clear space enough to warrant 
further treasure-hunting. So they take 
their customers in their stride. Prominent 
people, noted personalities buy antiques in 
these Bucks County shops but there’s none 
of the shopkeeper-customer relationship in 
the deal. Instead, it’s two collectors sharing 
a mutual interest. Beatrice Stump is 
pleased, but not surprised, when Sir Percy 
Spender, Ambassador from Australia, comes 
in to The Hanging Lamp looking for 
prints, and she sees to it that he hears about 
the other near-by shops up towards Doyles- 
town and over towards the River. Dave 
Sheedy’s glad to report that the Atwater 
Kent Museum has recently bought a child’s 
patriotic drum from the Distelbird for 
their room of antique toys, but the Salt 
Lake City Museum of Utah buys from the 
Distelbird too and he’s on the look out for 
unusual things for both Museums. Henry 
Clay, telling about a Charles Wilson Peale 
painting he sold to a museum, stresses, as 
the others do, the finding of the object 
rather than the selling. 

At Buckingham, the outside-of-the-county 
dealers were from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 


and New York. Their things were a treat to 
see, and they, in turn, were spotting new- 
to-them local antiques. 

“I knew the dealers remembered the 
other dealers’ collections,’ Pearl Phelps 
Brown of the Yellow Door, Milburn, New 
Jersey, told us. “‘But I just had a customer 
who beats them all.” She chuckled and 
showed us a tin chimney-hole cover against 
the wall. It was decorated with daffodils. 

“I’ve been having this same space here 
for four years now, and that’s been there 
all this time. It belongs to the Grange. 
And that customer, just now, who came 
over never even looked at my prize thirty- 
five piece Chinese Vert Famille set. She 
just looked at the wall and said: ‘Oh dear, 
you've never sold that placque yet!’ ”’ 

Along with general line antiques, many 
of the dealers specialize on collections or 
have special enthusiasms. Paul Mullin, 
of Quakertown, who has a fine display, is 
most intrigued with a Civil War painting, 
“Battle Above the Clouds”, an unsigned 
primitive. Edna’s Antiques, Buckingham, 
specializes in glass. Marian Beans, New- 
town, specializes in buttons depicting 
famous people and places, scenes from 
operas, Biblical stories. Her private col- 
lection is one of buttons, very rare, of old- 
time children’s fables. Margaret and 
Jean Douglas, on Route 202 east of the New 
Hope High School, specialize in early 
English China. We hope eventually to 
cover a long listing. 


THE one big question, where do all of 

the antiques come from?, was ans- 
wered by Morell Brown, auctioneer, of E. 
Newlin Brown and Sons, Doylestown: 
“Country sales, estate closings.” In No- 
vember, selling for Emma Hansel out near 
Mechanicsville, he noted many unusual 
old things; wagons, a buckboard, a sleigh, 
a half-spindle settee that brought $250. 
“It was like stepping back fifty years,” he 
says, and he was pleased to report that the 
property sold for $9300. 

Crest Antiques is moving into the fine new 
stone building on Route 202 near Aquetong. 
and Della Clark’s The Barn in New Hope 
has opened again, clear of flood-water and 
mud. Della Clark says she feels very lucky 
to be on the Delaware River banks again 
instead of ‘‘in the river.” 
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Walter Emerson Baum is one of the most 
distinguished artists in the county and has 
the added lustre of being a native son. He 
was born in Sellersville and has spent his 
life there, commuting to Allentown where he 
directs the Baum School of Art, which is now 
incorporated in the Allentown Art Museum. 
He is well known as an illustrator as well as 
a landscape and portrait painter. 

The accompanying picture “New Year 
Shooters” was shown, with other paintings of 
Baum's, in the lobby of the Theater Guild 
during the run of the play “Papa Is All’. 
It recreates a scene once familiar in the ‘‘Dutch 
Country” within the last century. Mr. Baum 
was fortunate to have seen this custom in his 
childhood before it vanished from American 
life. 

His paintings have won more than 25 
prizes and awards for him, and many of 
them are in permanent collections throughout 
the country. 


Shooting the New Year 


F the night was crisp and clear the old 
| Pennsylvania Dutch made much ado 

about New Year’s Eve. In fact there 
were some among the grown-ups who 
looked forward to this occasion with a relish 
exceeding even that of the pre-Yuletide 
anticipations. 

On Christmas Eve a householder might 
have played the role of Der Bels Nickel for 
his children. There was satisfaction in that 
just as there is today when fathers don the 
togs of a white-bearded Santa Claus, for 
the roles were practically the same. 

And then he may have looked on without 
grudging their mirth while youngsters 
made merry as masqueraders-outdoing 
Der Bels Nickel himself in their grotesque 
makeups. 

But the celebration of the New Year’s 
Day was a man’s job, particularly that 
part wherein the last hours of the old year 
were hastened along toward a jolly climax. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch celebration on 
New Year’s Eve persisted auspiciously 
until one or two generations ago. Pro- 
cedure varied somewhat in towns, cross- 
corners village or in the secluded rural 
cluster of neighboring farms. 

There was no time table for the beginning, 
much less for ending a New Year’s Eve 
celebration. Sometimes a man of circum- 
spection would catch forty winks by the 
warm kitchen stove between lamp-light 
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chores and the hour for the event to start. 

If the forty winks were taken over by 
deep slumber to which toil-tired men fall 
prey when they come in from barn chores, 
then there might be some delay in the 
night’s festivities. But a gunshot, shattering 
the stillness of the night, would, through its 
resounding echoes, arouse the would-be 
celebrant. Seizing his long-barrelled muz- 
zle-loader he’d step outside to give a salu- 
tory answer. Soon there would be others. 
Nearby hills echoed and re-echoed as shots 
began to be fired in salvos, neighbors by 
now having banded together as New Year 
shooters. 

While their growing numbers lacked any 
semblance of the military, it could not be 
said that they lacked objectives. Coming 
to some farm house, they would stop and 
fire a salute with guns aimed, without a 
doubt, over the owner’s housetop. 


One so visited felt honored indeed. He 
and his family would assemble on the front 
porch to greet the shooters. If the shooters 
felt so disposed the householder (if he were 
known for his generosity) would get two 
salvos. At any rate the leader or one 
versed in it would recite a poem, the theme 
of which was one of good wishes for the 
household; that the members thereof should 
be blessed with good health, prosperity and 
much happiness throughout the year. 

Thereupon the shooters were invited 


by Walter Emerson Baum 


inside. There were good things to eat and 
drink, including cakes baked for the occasion 
by the good Pennsylvania Dutch housewife 
or her daughters, and hard cider, homemade 
wine or “schnopps”’ (brandy). 

The party would go on to another house, 
where the identical gestures would call for 
similar hospitality. This would be repeated 
again and again. Sometimes the shooters 
would be joined by men with horns, drums 
or other musical instruments and they 
played familiar ditties or went at it as they 
pleased. Moreover, afterwards the two 
phases, tunes and shots, combined. 

Undoubtedly this occurred when both 
hands of the clock pointed to 12. While 
the passing of the old and coming of the 
new year was the climax, it did not end 
the evening’s celebration so long as there 
were a few more homes to visit; to say 
nothing of the tavern. 

At the hostelry the interplay of hospi- 
tality and good fellowship continued ‘til, 
following the individual impulse, the last 
straggler sauntered homeward. 


Perhaps as he reached his doorstep he 
fired a parting shot. Tradition does not 
say this, but of this it makes no bones, for 
the Pennsylvania Dutch did enjoy to the 
last full measure this quaint old custom, 
even though good cheer might have put 
some of the less sturdy celebrants a bit 
under the weather. 
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SPRINGTOWN 


by Betty Reid 


PRINGTOWN is one of those lovely villages you find in 

the northern part of the county, tree-shaded, quiet. At 

one end of it is a modern fire house, at the other end a 
colonial grist mill which is still operated by a water-powered 
wheel. The hills rise steeply from the valley of Springtown creek, 
lifting green and majestic against the sky. They were covered 
with a primeval forest when Stephen Twining secured 500 acres 
of land from Caspar Wister and built the first grist mill in 1738, 
and a log mansion for a home. 

This was one of the tracts known as the “Lottery Lands of 
Springfield”, a scheme promoted by John and Thomas Penn, sons 
of William. ‘Thousands of tickets were sold at 40 shillings each, 
the prizes to be from 25 to 3,000 acres of land. But the drawing 
never came off and the ticket holders were allowed to take title 
to the land. Most of it was acquired by Pennsylvania Germans 
whose descendents still live in upper Bucks County, among them 
the Hesses, Hornes, Wittes, Ruths, Otts, Manns, Boyers, Apples, 
Twinings and others. 

Abraham Funk and his wife, who had been Mary Landis, 
came from Montgomery County in 1763 and bought the mill and 
the mansion and 300 acres of land from Twining. Funk, an 
energetic business man, built a saw mill, bought other property 
and in 1782 built a new grist mill. So much activity developed 
around the mills that he founded the village which at one time 
had many thriving industries. His children were Henry, Anna, 
Jacob, John, Elizabeth, Susanna, Catharine and Abraham. He 
was one of the mainstays of the Springfield Mennonite church. 

After his death the mill property passed to his eldest son, 
Henry, and right down to the present day it has never been out 
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Miss Amanda Hess on her 
100th birthday. She is 
now 104. 


William Weamer drove this 
up-to-date rig when Rural 
Free Delivery of mail was 

started in 1905. 


of the hands of a Henry Funk. The son was as good a business 
man as his father and prominent in politics. In 1808 he was 
elected on the Whig ticket to the office of State Representative. 

When his son Henry inherited the grist and sawmills and 50 
acres of land, he bought the remainder of the homestead from 
his mother. In 1830 he tore down the old log mansion and built 
the stone house that still stands across the road from the mill. 
He was a farmer and a miller and as successful as his ancestors 
had been. He died at the age of 41 years, just 11 months after 
his son Henry was born. His widow, nee Susanna Schleiffer, 
lived well into her nineties. 

The third Henry Funk lived on at the homestead with his 
mother and was educated in public and private schools. At 
eighteen he took charge of the property his father had bequeathed 
him. He tore down the old mill his great-grandfather had built 
in 1782 and erected a fine new flouring mill, saw mill and handle 
works. 

There is a story handed down that so many candles were used 
to illuminate the great mill for an opening celebration that it 
was set afire and burned to the ground before a bit of grist had 
passed over the stones. The mills did burn in 1869 and were 
immediately rebuilt. 

The Funks seemed to have been men of great energy and keen 
minds and Henry S. even surpassed his ancestors. He was 
Postmaster for several terms, was Justice of the Peace, Secretary 
of the Globe Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company, president 
of a local building and loan company, president of the Keystone 
Manufacturing Company and a director of the Quakertown and 
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Miss Amanda Hess was the teacher at the West Springtown 
school when this picture was taken thirty-three years ago. 
Mrs. John Smith of Hellertown was able to identify all but 
one of the pupils who are, from left to right: Front row 
seated; Ernest Kramer, Walter Mease, Stover Ruch and 
Leroy Eichlin. Second row: Joyce Rice, Emma Mease, 
Myrtle Mease (Mrs. Smith), Virginia Maegely, Esther Bean, 
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Eastern Railroad Company. 

Some of his cleverness even brushed off onto his animals, 
for he had a horse that grew old and wise in his service. The story 
is told that when it was unable to do much work it was allowed 
its freedom in the stable. If it found one of its shoes loose, it 
would push the bolts of the door with its mouth, open it and go 
directly to the blacksmith shop of James Hutchinson, take the 
proper position there and wait until the shoe was fastened. 

In 1886 Funk bought the Springtown Times from F. S. Rosen- 
berger who had founded it several months before. Rosenberger 
was another moving force in the fortunes and life of Springtown. 
He was an enthusiastic supporter of the new Springtown Academy, 
the newly organized fire company and was one of the founders 
of the Springtown Literary Society. In one of the early issues of 
the Times he wistfully observed, “editing a paper is like carrying 
an umbrella on a windy day, everybody thinks he could manage 
it better than the one who has hold of the handle.” 

In those days advertisers were fond of putting their messages 
in verse. 

A Barber-ous Rhyme 
Lather me lightly and speak to me low 
Oh, interrogative barber of mine, 
And I will forgive if, to make my hair grow, 
You use magic Carboline. 

Classes at the Academy covered such subjects as Latin, Greek, 
Etymology, Mental Philosophy, Astronomy as well as the usual 
courses in history, grammar, mathematic and rhetoric. Its aim 

Continued on page 42 


Ralph Eichlin, Norman Kramer and Webster Mease. Third 
row: Raymond Bauder, Arthur Kixson, Edith Washburn, 
Bertha Maegely, Lilly Mease, and boy not known. Top row: 
Edna Mease, Amanda Hess (teacher) and May Ruch. Per- 
haps some of our readers can tell us the name of the boy 
not identified. 
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Jon Charry who sees in a block 
of wood abstracts as 

well as useful articles 

for the home 


i 13 
traf rar als 
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Phillip Lloyd Powell assisted by 
his favorite cat 

using the outdoors 

for his studio 


Cory Crooks whose chairs have 
the flavor of the old 

with the stability 

of the new 


craftsmen in the county: 


THREE ARTISTS IN WOOD 


Craftsmanship as an applied art finds as ready and inspiring 
a home in the County as the work of those who express them- 


selves with brush or sculptor’s tools. 


Among the men 


and women who find wood the medium for what they have to 
say about design, we went to three young men who have been 
working in the New Hope area for their views on the place 


of wood in the arts. 


by Bern Ikeler 


“Practical, everyday utensils—for ex- 
ample, salad bowls, bread trays and so on— 
ought to have aesthetic as well as utility 
value,” says Jon Charry, a sculptor who 
lives on Lower Church Road south of New 
Hope. 

Listed in Who’s Who in American Art, 
Charry has exhibited at the National 
Academy in New York City, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in Philadelphia, the 
Natural History Building in Washington, 
D.C., and in many other galleries through- 
out the East. Recently, he represented 
New Jersey at the National Exhibition of 
American Art in New York. 

He argues: ““There’s no reason why a 
bowl shouldn’t be beautiful. It can have 
graceful and pleasing lines—and still hold 
just as much and be just as convenient. . . . 
Why confine art to decoration? Why not 
put it to work, too?” 

And Charry can illustrate his thesis with 
products from his own workshop—which, 
significantly enough, occupies a sizeable 
portion of his art studio. For a number of 
years, he has made wooden serving trays, 
salad bowls, hors d’oeuvre trays, nut bowls 
and like containers. They are both useful 
and beautiful. 

Charry works primarily in walnut and 
cherry, but he occasionally utilizes other 
native woods. These he obtains from the 
owners of local woodlots—people who 
know of his hobby and understand the 
kinds of wood he prefers. 

Having allowed a chunk of wood to 
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season thoroughly, he takes it into his 
workshop and sizes up its possibilities. 
Grain and quality have strong appeal for 
him and he tries to exploit them to full 
advantage. Often he creates a bowl or 
tray in a design suggested by the wood 
itself. 

“Wood is a very lively material,” Charry 
says. “The unexpected is always happen- 
ing.” To make his point clear, he gestures 
toward a tray in which rhythm of grain and 
of design flow together, complementing each 
other. 

Charry is a graduate of the School of 
Industrial Arts in Trenton and studied at 
the Beaux Art Institute of Design in New 
York and the Institute of Design in Chicago. 
Before coming to New Hope, he worked 
for eight years as a sculptor in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

His larger works include the Ewing 
Cemetery Foundation and the Carver 
Center Memorial in Trenton and a fountain 
in Scranton. Among his smaller works are 
pieces in which form receives chief emphasis, 
as well as realistic heads and animals in 
wood, terra cotta or brass. Currently, 
Charry is carving the signs of the zodiac 
in wood, stressing form and symbolism. 

A teacher in sculpture, materials work- 
shop and three dimensional design at the 
School of Industrial Arts in Trenton and 
at Trenton Junior College, Charry obviously 
knows what he is after when he steps over 
to the bowl-and-tray side of his studio. 

Thus the things he makes are not only 


handsomely crafted but most pleasingly 
designed as well. They are amazingly light 
and well balanced. Some are symmetrical, 
having been made entirely on a lathe; 
others are almost free-form, and so are 
partly hand carved. Finished with oil, 
they appeal both to the eye and to the touch. 

They may be purchased from Charry 
himself or from the Charles Fourth Gallery 
on Mechanic Street in New Hope. 


“Good furniture combines skilled crafts- 
manship and aesthetic design,” says Phillip 
Lloyd Powell, who makes contemporary 
furniture which he sells in his shops at 
Main and Mechanic streets in New Hope 
and on Route 202 about two miles west of 
the town. 

Powell notes that today’s homes are 
smaller and are usually maintained without 
benefit of servants. “So the trend in furni- 
ture is toward simplicity—simple shapes, 
free from the fussiness of thirty or forty 
years ago.” 

But in the hands of mass manufacturers, 
this trend is pushed into the extreme, the 
wildly modern. To attract customers, 
big-scale furniture makers abandon quality 
and beauty, strive only for the bizarre, 
Powell holds. 

“But mine is a small operation,” Powell 
says. “I’m in competition with nobody. 
So I can aim at something a little more 
creative. .. .[ can try to take an individual 

Continued on page 38 
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Sk senate, 
Although he no longer makes his living at it, 


Lou Hall still likes to keep his hand in at 
trapping as a hobby. 


F it looks like an elk—it is an elk. 
John Van Ness stuck his head out of his 
window one fall morning in upper Make- 

field on the River Road and gasped in amaze- 
ment. If he could believe his eyes there was a 
bull elk browsing on the edge of the back field. 
He watched in fascination as the king-size 
deer moved slowly into the woods. Without 
a thought to the consequences, Van Ness 
rushed out of the house and into the woods 
to get a closer look. This rash action 
resulted in John Van Ness spending the 
next few hours keeping the squirrels com- 
pany in the trees while an angry bull elk 
pawed up large chunks of good Bucks 
County sod down below. Later, this par- 
ticular elk became such a menace to motor- 
ists that he was dispatched on Hendrick’s 
Island in the Delaware above Centre 
Bridge. 

The Wapiti undoubtedly had wandered 
east from the mountain fastness of central 
and western Pennsylvania. Possibly the 
same was true of the bear seen on Haycock 
Mountain several years ago and the big 
bob-cat treed on Jerico Hill by Lou Hall. 
Lou’s coon hound flushed the cat out of a 
sheep pen below Bowman’s Hill. 

“This was no ordinary woods cat—a 
domestic cat gone wild,” said Lou Hall later. 
“This tabby had tufted, pointed ears and 
a bobbed tail. He was honest-to-goodness 
wild cat. Unfortunately, after treeing him 
twice, my hound ran him back into the 
sheep pen and was making such a racket I 
was afraid the farmer would think he was 
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FUR COATS 
IN YOUR FIELDS 


by Jock Francine 


running sheep. I collared the hound and 
that ended the hunt. It would have been 
pretty hard to convince the farmer that the 
dog was running a bob-cat in Bucks 
County.” 
IT would be equally difficult to convince 
the average Bucks County visitor that 
elk and bear have roamed these parts in 
recent years and that, until five years ago, 
a colony of beaver lived and propagated 
within a stone’s throw of the bird-banding 
station in Washington Park. They finally 
succumbed to poachers. 

The waters of the Delaware which form 
the eastern boundry of the County also 
have been the habitat in recent times of 
some unusual creatures not ordinarily 
associated with this neck of the woods. 
Bob McNamara, President of the New 
Hope’s Sportsmen’s Club and a guard on 
the New Hope-Lambertville Bridge, re- 
members the 400-pound sturgeon that 
Frank Scarborough caught in a net in the 
Delaware between New Hope and Lambert- 
ville. People came from far and wide to 
marvel at its ten-foot bulk. What a mess 
it made of Frank’s net! Lou Hall, who 
now works at the Union Paper Mill in New 
Hope, has seen otters and seals sporting in 
the river below Wells Falls. Mink used to 
be numerous and muskrat were common- 
place, as they are today. 

BACK on Bucks County’s hardwood 

ridges the coon, fox and possum popula- 
lation has increased considerably since the 
days when Lou Hall used to trap full-time 
during the winters. Finally, ship-loads 
of Russian furs dumped on the American 
market five or six years ago pulled the rug 
out from under the local fur market. This, 
coupled with the recent unpopularity of 
longhaired fur, put an end to remunerative 
trapping hereabouts. True, the kids of the 
County still make their muskrat, fox and 
coon sets each trapping season, and sell the 
pelts to fur buyers like Sears Roebuck in 
Philadelphia, but the days when a man could 
make a better living trapping in the winter 
than working in a mill are gone. The cur- 
rent Davy Crockett fad may continue to 
give an impetus to the value of coon pelts 


this year and it is rumored that long haired 
fur is about to become fashionable again 
but it is doubtful that either will have much 
effect on trapping in Bucks County. 

To get an idea of what trapping used to 
be like, a chat with Lou Hall was indicated. 
Born in New Hope in ’91, Lou Hall trapped 
Bucks County throughout his boyhood 
years and as a young man. Trapping was 
a serious business with Lou and he made a 
comfortable living at it during the long 
snowy winters of not-so-long-agao. The 
Bucks County man who taught him the 
tricks of the trade, Lyde Bowden, was very 
likely a better trapper than Davy Crockett 
ever thought of being. In Lou Hall, he 
found an apt and willing pupil. 

Reminiscing, Lou Hall named the period 
around World War I as the most remunera- 
tive for the Bucks County trapper. There 
were many beside himself who trapped full- 
time and sold their furs to one of the many 
fur buyers who covered the backcountry 
farms of the County by horse and buggy. 
Muskrats sold for as high as $4.85 a pelt, 
skunk fetched $2.25, possum $1.50 and a 
big red fox pelt was worth $15 in addition 
to the $4 bounty. There was also a dollar 
bounty on weasel. 

In a good season Lou Hall would take 
four to five hundred muskrat, a hundred 
skunks, foxes by the dozen and as many as 
four mink in a week. Coon, during much of 
the time, was protected which accounts 
for the phenomenal increase in their num- 
bers today. However, Lou caught a good 
many hundred during the open season, 
using a water set without benefit of scent. 
(A stick dipped in honey-smelling scent is 
a modern adaptation which makes catching 
a comparatively easy animal even easier.) 
Coon, which was selling for $3 prior to 
World War I, shot up to $14 a pelt during 
and after the War, largely due to the vogue 
in coonskin coats among college boys during 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald era of the Roaring 
Twenties. 

Today, the price for a Buck County coon 
has dropped to a dollar and skunk and 
muskrat to $1.25 for large well-furred pelts. 
Weasel has gone up to $1.50 and $2. Pos- 
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sum and fox are practically valueless except 
for the $4 bounty still in effect on foxes. 


Few mink are left in the County and very 
likely not a single otter or beaver. How- 
ever, beaver are on the increase in this 
state and, with gradual pollution abatement 
in the Delaware River, the chances are 
favorable that Bucks County will see more 
of these woodland hydraulic engineers. 
With the beaver comes the otter, the natural 
enemy of the beaver who enjoys the same 
environment. Mink, too, like a clear 
unpolluted stream where frogs, crayfish and 
small rodents abound. The value of their 
glossy pelts has held over the years and 
Lou Hall, who has always remained a 
trapper at heart, took one in his spare time 
last winter which he sold to Sears Roebuck 
for $28. 


Today, at 64, Lou Hall occasionally gets 
a yen to outwit the wily red and gray foxes 
that have become numerous in Bucks 
County. Four fresh-caught foxes hanging 
in his garage the morning he was inter- 
viewed recently attested to the fact that 
he can still catch them when he has a mind 
to. “I’ve got a trunk-full of fox pelts that 
arn’t worth a plugged nickle these days— 
other than the $4 bounty paid by the State,” 
he remarked sadly. “I catch them more to 
help out the farmers around here than for 
the bounty. They raise cain with chickens 
and turkeys.” 


ON the subject of foxes in the County, 

Lou, who uses a dirt-hole set with a 
very small piece of buried bait, thinks the 
smaller gray foxes now outnumber the red, 
whereas it used to be the other way around. 
“And despite what most people think, I 
believe the gray is smarter than the red. If 
I see a red fox run across a pasture around 
here I can practically guarantee that I'll 
catch him within three days. But I wouldn’t 
be too sure about catching a gray in the 
same length of time. That’s been my 
experience and I’ve had a bit of it over the 
years here in the County.” 


If only from an esthetic point of view, 
it is satisfying to know that our rolling 
countryside still shelters many forms of 
wildlife, and that several species, in addition 
to rabbits, pheasants and white-tail deer, 
are either holding their own or are on the 
increase. Fortunate, too, is the fact that 
fur values will probably never rise high 
enough again to jeopardize their existence. 


[t still isn’t necessary for a County youngs- 

ter to visit the Philadelphia zoo in order 
to see what a raccoon, or a possum, a fox 
or a muskrat looks like. All he has to do 
is sit on the side of a hill or beside a creek 
and keep very still for an hour or so. He 
will have a rewarding experience—as long 
as he doesn’t go chasing a bull elk that 
happens along on the off chance that it 
might not be a bull elk. Wapiti arn’t used 
to being pushed around in this County— 
and there might not be a tree handy. 
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A Happy and Prosperous 
New Year from the 


WASHINGTON CROSSING INN 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


LUNCHEON DINNER & 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


WE DELIVER 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak OSborne 5-1917 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


Jipleys 


route 202 a mile west of 


New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 


open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


18 YEARS OF COMPLETE 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Phones: Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


ATLANTIC and GOODYEAR 
Products 


MINNINGER’S 


STAMP & COIN SHOP 
Every Collection Need Approvals Sent 


143 S. Main St. Route 309 
Sellersville, Pa. Phone 2549 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 
Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 


CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


PAINTING 


= fine 
quality 
workmanship 
CARL HUBBARD 
e 


DECORATING 
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5-1243 


COUNTY CHECKER 


When the Soroptimist Club of 
Perkasie gave 

the Golden Age Club 

a Christmas party last 

month, they presented them 

with a complete set of “automatic” 
Bingo cards. A Central News- 
Herald photographer was there 

to record William Mood, president of 
the Perkasie Golden Age Club, 
accepting the gift from Mrs. 

Robert A. Benner of the 

Soroptimist Club. 


Winners of Levitt & Sons 
sponsored Essay Contest, 
Gary Lindenmuth and Myra 
Joyce Olsen of Walt 

Disney School, 

before leaving for all 
expense paid trip to 
Disneyland, California. 


Newly organized Delaware Valley 
String Band shown during 

ats first march, 

the Thanksgiving Santa Parade 
in Bristol. 

Members wore new costumes with 
an oriental theme 

unique for string bands. 


Doylestown's Junior Chamber of 
Commerce packed the streets 

of the County Seat 

with an estimated 15,000 people 
who turned out to see 

the finest Christmas Parade in 
the memory of the town’s 
residents. We have 

here Pam Ulrich, Miss Pennsylvania 
of 1955 on one of the 

many handsome floats. 


Model of new Meeting House for 
Yardley Friends which will be 
ready for use in spring 

of 1956. 

Land for building was 

donated by Sarah W.T. 
Cadwallader and finished 
building will cost about 

$60,000. 


The Levittown Civic Assn. is 
spreading out. . .pet project 
1s Lower Bucks County 

Rifle Range, approved by the 
Natl. Rifle Assn. 

Above, Robert E. Frederick, 
LCA president, atop new 
backboard at weekly 

work party. 


Doylestown Country Club members and 
their guests dancing to the 

strains of live music at 

the new club house. Social 

members and men and women 

golfers share the 

spacious rooms and the 

excellent food from the 

efficient kitchens. 


Teenage members of the Weekend Work 
Camps sponsored by the William Penn 
Center in Fallsington 

shown repainting the interior 

of the Yardley Community Center. 
Front to rear: Connie Smith, Ed 
Lannigan and Wendy Coleman, all 

of Levittown. 


Norman F. LeFevre, Executive 
Director of Philadelphia 

Society for Crippled Children 

and Adults reports 

to Bucks County Committee of 
Society. L to R: John 

Walker, Robert Furune, 

Mary T. Durkin, Mrs. William 

H. Smith, Mrs. William 

Link, Mrs. William Bings, Mrs. 
‘Leo Riley, Mrs. Margaret Shimmel 
and Nancy Crosson. 


Strange companions found by 
Sara Maynard Clark 

in a Doylestown parking 
lot. A strong argument 
for progress or 

the “good old days”, 
whichever way 

you prefer. 

Presumably the horse went 
down the block for a 
moment's refresh- 

ment. 


Delaware Valley Protective Association 
new president Wm. F. 

Taylor greets Chief Engineer 

Geo. R. Shanklin, Col. Allen F. 
Clark and Secretary Maurice 
Goddard. A Federal 

$1,000,000 study of 

flood control was outlined. 

On the right are F. Richard Cass, 
Lambertville, and Louis 

C. Leedom, Yardley, new 
vice-president of D.V.P.A. 


Aubergiste (that’s French 
for innkeeper) Odette Myrtil 

takes a few minutes out from greeting 
guests at the Playhouse Inn 

in New Hope to sing a few songs, 
accompanied by Jean Loper. Odette, 
long a favorite of the Broadway 
musical stage, lends a lively touch 

of Gallic spice to everything that 

goes on at the Inn these days. 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


bucks county dogs go to westminster 


HERE it is—time to get ready for that 
greatest of all doggy events—the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show to be held this 
year on February 13th and 14th at Madison 
Square Garden. This show is rated by 
those in the fancy as the Mecca to which 
all aspire. 
Each year hundreds of exhibitors are turned 
away, after the quota of 2500 is reached, 
and each year the closing date comes earlier. 
Entries close for this show on January 16th 
at noon, but want to bet that the New Year 
will be only a few hours old when the 2500 
dogs are reached? 

We are a doggy bunch in Bucks County, 
considering the number of dog fanciers who 
exhibited at Madison Square last year, 
and we do more than our share in helping 
to make this event the outstanding indoor 
Dog Show. We are lucky to be located so 
favorably where the traveling is certainly 
not to be compared with the cross-country 
jaunts of some of the canine greats and 
their owners. From Maine to California, 
from Florida up the coast and on into Can- 
ada, we know that breeders and exhibitors 
are as busy as we are, trimming, training, 
brushing and polishing. The old dogs are 
aware that something special is afoot and 
the puppies (the only ones who can get in 
without a previous debut) are puzzled by 
it all. Pre-Westminster days are breathless 
with anticipation. Once the dog-show bug 
bites, there is no known cure for it. 


AMONG our localites who will make the 

annual trek to the Garden is Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler, Newtown, who will 
top her 1955 entry of four Dandie Dinmont 
Terriers with her newest addition to Glespin 
Kennels, English Champion Salismore Sil- 
versand. This Dandie has a deep voice 
that belies his small size and is a formidable 
ratter. Along with Silversand will go 
Salismor Minx, his sister, and three home- 
bred Glespin dogs including Glespin Row- 
dye. Dr. Deubler tells me that Silversand 
is the proud possessor of six Challenge 
Certificates, only three of which are needed 
to complete the English title. He was 
winner every time shown before he came 
to America. 

Mrs. John Stiger Ferry of Feracres 
Kennels, Hatfield, is going to be a busy 
woman. Peggy and her family are old 
hands at dog showing and we will remember 
10-year old Sandra Ferry winning the Best 
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by Dorothy M. Poisker 


Working Dog Brace at the Garden in 1950 
with her pair of Blue Shelties and making 
the ringside cheer when she won the Best 
Working Team in 1954 with a quartet of 
Blues. Peggy must get to the 1956 Show 
with a fine new puppy, Feracres Davy 
Crocket in Breed, and an older one, Feracres 
Blue Patches U.D., an Obedience winner 
from Michigan for his owner, Marie Bolton, 
and also run a church supper for 250 people 
at the parish house warming of the new 
Good Shepherd Episcopal Mission here in 
Hilltown. 


FROM Quakertown, many dog owners 

are planning to go to New York for the 
Show. Return trips are being made by 
Bull Terrier fancier Joseph Bergbauer, 
with his Plata Bull Terriers, and we won’t 
fail to see Bill Etter, local Welsh Terrier 
breeder. His Licken Run Kennels have 
produced many top ones and he will 
probably take his current favorite, Licken 
Run’s Traction. The one he is piloting for 
Peter J. Divine is Licken Run’s Calamity 
Jane. I always marvel at the perfect job 
Bill does in putting one of these little 
terriers down in show condition. 

ReLloyd Fronheiser will have his Boxer 
gal, Apple Lane’s ZigZag, in Bill’s hands, too. 

Joseph A. Rittenhouse, Paletown Road, 
a comparative newcomer in the show game, 
will send his young Weimaraner, Duke 
von Nylacker, to the show with another 
Bucks County pro handler, John Thomas 
Poisker. Poisker will handle Sir Randolph 
McColm, Irish Setter, for Tom Barnes and 
Wayne Reynolds, Sellersville. These two 
Red Setter enthusiasts, who have been 
ardent supporters of their breed in this 
area, tell me they have just received 


American Kennel approval of their kennel 
name of Barrewyne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton B. Markley, 
breeders of Markley’s Pomeranian and 
English Setters, expect to send their Blar- 
ney Stone’s Silver Lady, an Orange Belton, 
with Poisker. He will also be handling 
some Gordon Setters of Windy Hill Breed- 
ing. Lois Campbell, a great booster of 
Poms, is sure to appear at almost all of the 
shows with several fine ones from her 
Timber Acres Kennels in Sellersville. 


LINA Gilmore, Honey Hollow Kennels 

at Chalfont, is a top breeder of Great 
Danes, and a wonderful person to watch 
in the ring with these majestic dogs. Ina 
breed with such rapid growth as the Dane, 
proper nutrition is an important part of 
producing sound dogs. She will pilot the 
famous Champion Shalott’s Sir Courtney, 
owned by Rafael L. Guirola of Alanos de 
Oro Kennels in Chalfont. Sir Courtney is 
the son of the majestic Gregory of Kent. 
Mr. Guirola recently purchased all the 
show stock of the Shalott Kennels including 
a sister of Sir Courtney, Ch. Shalott’s 
Lady Christina. 


FROM Doylestown, we know that Dr’ 

William H. Ivens, Jr., of Holiday House 
Kennels, will be at Madison Square. Doc 
Ivens is a widely known veterinarian and 
breeder of the Ivardon Afghan Hounds, 
besides keeping a luxurious boarding kennel. 
These dogs are worth the trip to New York 
to see. The fascinating gait that is so 
distinctively the Afghan’s is poetry in motion. 
Mrs. S. E. Allman is usually on hand with 
her Dalmatians. 

From New Hope, the County will be 
represented by quite a few owners including 
Charles and Julia Kieffer of Sycamore 
Lodge Setter fame, the Griffins with Chows 
and Bert Rearick with his Cockers. 

Dr. Robert Way, also a veterinarian and 
noted for his studies of canine anatomy, 
past president of the Windsor Kennel Club 
and an Irish Setter enthusiast, will be 
be showing. The new president, Mrs. Saul 
Lefkowitz of Yardley, a member of the 
Gordon Setter Club of America, an ardent 
field trialer and show devotee, will be there 
too. 

Time now to run out and take another 
look at that Westminster contender. ’Bye 
now. See you at Westminster. 
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music in the air continued 


the performance of MHandel’s spiritual 
oratorio, they left no doubt of the sincerity 
of this desire. 

The Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Chorus has become an organiza- 
tion of substance in the community, despite 
its financial troubles. It has an attractive 
office at 19 South Main Street, in Yardley, 
where its executive secretary, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Dickens, is anxious to give information 
to one and all, and handles the multitude of 
arrangements for its concert schedule. 
Board meetings are held there regularly. 
It also has a permanent home for its concerts 
this season at Neshaminy High School, 
near Langhorne, selected for its large stage 
and auditorium, central location and ample 
parking facilities. 


THE directors, sponsors and members of 

the Women’s Committee comprise some 
of the most prominent names in Bucks 
County, the majority of whom take an 
active part in support of the orchestra. 
However, except as these patrons attend 
and bring guests to the concerts, no effort 
is made to “peddle” ticket sales. Instead, 
advance tickets are handled by conveniently 
situated shops throughout the county; this 
is the preferable way, the directors feel, to 
do this mundane job. They are beginning to 
think, however, that some new method must 
be found to encourage people to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for enjoyment. 
Every tried and tested method that has 
proven successful elsewhere has failed in 
Bucks County. Since this area enjoys a 
reputation for culture, this is the paradox 
no one can understand. Incidentally, 
people in the upper part of the County 
seem to feel that the Neshaminy High 
School just outside Langhorne is a long 
way, but many travel much further to 
New York or Philadelphia to hear a per- 
formance of comparable quality. 

Mr. Ormandy was right in his prophecy of 
adversity, at least insofar as the sponsors 
and directors are concerned. And many 
regular patrons share this discouragement, 
suffer embarrassment for the association 
and hope their neighbors will come out and 
be shown the enjoyment of “live” music 
well performed. But if Williams and his 
musicians and singers put any credence in 
the prophecy of the noted Philadelphia 
conductor, they hide it well. They do not 
seem dismayed, but have a wonderful time, 
confident that, certainly in the next series, 
they will pack the house at each of their 
three performances. 

And perhaps they will. Orlando Otey, 
noted Mexican pianist, will be the soloist, 
and will perform Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, while the orchestra will play 
the popular works of Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky. Mark the dates, February 1, 2 
and 5, Thursday and Friday evenings at 
8:30 o’clock, Sunday afternoon at 3:30 p.m. 
Why not be on hand and see? 
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FOR QUALITY MEATS 


of SILVERDALE,PA. 
Established in Bucks County 
And Serving It for 40 Years 


invitation: 
MONTHLY REPAYMENT LOANS: 


Personal 

Auto 

Home Repair 

Any Worthwhile Purpose 


The Doylestown National Bank 


and Trust Company 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


Doylestown Office Warrington Office 
Fridays 3 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fridays 6 P.M. to 8 P.M 


Our Investment Advisory Committee 


Can Help 
You By— 


1. Offering a mature 
viewpoint in formulating a 


sound investment program. 


2. Offering you an objective 
analysis of any securities you might now own. 


to benefit by 
The skill an 


Whether you are just beginning to invest in securities or 
are already the owner of a sizable portfolio, you’re bound 


consultation with this professional group. 
d knowledge of not one but seven execu- 


tives aggregating 140 years of investment experience 


ZE can be focused on your individual requirements. 


For full details, ask for our free booklet. 


—L. F. ROTHSCHILD & co._ Kaa 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 RECTOR 2-4600 


UPTOWN OFF 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


ICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
ROCHESTER MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, a free booklet on your Investment 


Advisory Committee. 


MANE eaae ween oe cia Re 47% 


PORES Ss 5 Siena igre se Aaaah 
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Headquarters House for 


WINTER SPORTS 


SKIS TOBOGGANS SLEDS 
ICE SKATES 


precision skate sharpening 


convenient parking in our lot 


Daily 9-6 Fri. & Sat. till 9:30 P.M. 


MEININGER'S 


SPORTING GOODS 


RT. 611 CROSS KEYS 
PHONE 5624 DOYLESTOWN PA. 


PHEASANT & QUAIL 
SHOOTING 


OCT. 1 to MARCH 1 


GAYBIRD FARMS 


Carversville - Bucks Co. - Penna. 
(Five Miles East of New Hope) 


3,000 English Ringnecks — 1,000 Quail 
$6.00 per Pheasant — $3.00 per Quail 


MONDAY through FRIDAY 
NO RESERVATIONS NECESSARY 


PREPARE YOURSELF 
FOR 
MID- WINTER COLDS 


Vitamins for all the family 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 
Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


O' Boyles «itn 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 
Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


SINCE 
1922 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 


At the Bridge Approach 
Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 3305 
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artists in wood continued 


customer’s ideas and work them into an 
aesthetic, practical piece of furniture.” 
Thus Powell makes furniture that does 
not lend itself to categorical description— 
it is neither “modern” nor traditional nor 
a combination of the two. It flaunts no 
startling departures, yet it is distinctive, 


Working largely in walnut—carefully 
seasoned because modern homes are likely 
to be overheated and because it will get an 
oil finish—Powell produces a low and emi- 
nently comfortable arm chair, graceful 
lamps, a long bench, a handsome free edge 
coffee table, a variety of occasional tables, 
shelves and chests. He also uses marble, 
slate or iron when the situation is appropriate. 


A man who creates abstracts in wood by 
way of occupying his spare time, Powell 
does all the hand-carving required in his 
furniture—chair arms, for example. Fre- 
quently, he capitalizes upon a chance 
development in the grain of the wood he is 
using, or sets an interesting piece of marble 
in an expanse of table top... .All of his 
furniture displays careful and imaginative 
craftsmanship. 

While studying mechanical engineering 
at Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, Powell 
picked up extra cash by refinishing antiques 
—he had long been interested in furniture. 
After a tour of duty as a meteorologist in the 
Army Air Corps, he held a job as engineer 
in a Philadelphia furniture manufacturing 
concern. And when the company gave him 
time off to attend engineering conventions 
in other cities, he took the opportunity to 
visit art galleries (skipping convention 
sessions). 


Meanwhile, he was dreaming up a scheme 
for turning his interest in furniture into a 
business. Often visiting New Hope to buy 
antiques for re-sale, he decided the area 
would be a good one to locate in. Five 
years ago, he built his shop on Route 202. 
“It’s a hundred percent owner constructed,” 
he says. 


In addition to making furniture, he takes 
on interior planning and exterior decorating 
jobs. He would like to do more of this, 
possibly designing homes from front side- 
walk, through landscaping and furniture 
and on to the rear fence. . . .Recently, he 
worked out a do-it-yourself package with 
which the hobbyist can build his own coffee 
or occasional table, book shelves or pedestal 
desk of contemporary design. 


“Good design is a very careful balance of 
physical utility, sound construction and 
aesthetic value,” contends Cory Crooks, who 
makes contemporary furniture in a small 
shop on Lower Church Road, foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. 

“Obviously, the first concern in creating 
a chair is to have it good to sit in,” he says. 
He points to a dining chair of his own design 
—a graceful spindle-back piece so seemingly 
light it appears ready to take off into the 


air. “A dining chair must suggest erect 
posture, and not have a back or arms that 
interfere with the process of using a knife 
and fork.” 

Crooks nods toward his low, squarish 
and generously proportioned cushion chair. 
“Upholstered pieces are primarily for 
relaxed sitting,’ he says. “You must 
consider the proper angle for comfort, 
without tilting the person’s back and head 
so far that he can’t carry on a conversation 
without holding his head in an awkward 
position. Seats must be deep enough to 
support the thighs, yet not so deep that a 
short person is lost in them.” 


In similar manner, Crooks refers to other 
pieces he has created—a low, ample couch 
that can be pressed into service as an extra 
bed, a sleek and stunning coffee table, 
occasional tables that achieve lots of space 
without looking bulky, storage furniture 
that combine efficiency and beauty. And 
in each case he makes his first point: that 
furniture must have a high degree of utility 
value. 


“Now all too often,” Crooks adds, ‘sound 
construction is sacrificed for the sake of 
economy or effect. Maybe the furniture 
maker was inexperienced in the use of the 
particular material, maybe he was trying 
too hard to project his personality into his 
furniture—but in any event, this is cheating 
the customer and is inexcusable.” 


How about aesthetic value? ‘That’s 
really an aspect of functionalism,” Crooks 
says. “In other words, furniture should 
have the function of decoration—along with 
your floor coverings, wall decoration and 
color planning. 


“Consider a table. If it is to hold only 
an ash tray, or a book, or a drink—it doesn’t 
have to be square or rectangular. Let a 
shape flow that is decorative. Sometimes 
a piece must conform to a special spot in a 
room. Fine, let’s make it conform! But 
at the same time, let it be beautiful and 
well made.” 


Crooks works primarily in walnut and 
cherry, purchased locally. In the case of 
tables, he sometimes lets the shape of the 
wood as it comes to him rough sawed play 
a part in determining the shape of a special 
table. He does not use stains. “‘Why take 
a beautiful wood like walnut and stain it 
to a monotone?” he asks. 


He finishes his furniture with oil. “Oil 
is a finish that is in the wood, rather than 
a skin over the surface of the wood,” he 
says. “It takes oil a longer time to develop 
a fine patina, but it is easy for the average 
housewife to repair. And it lasts longer. 
In fact, it improves with age... .In the 
living room and the dining room—where 
you want the feeling of warmth, comfort 
and hospitality—nothing can compare with 
the rich tones of woods well finished in oil.” 

At one time a teacher of industrial arts 
and for six years associated with the widely 
known furniture maker, George Nakashima, 
Crooks sells his furniture directly to the 
customer or through decorators. 
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birds and beads (con't) 


luxury class have copper roofs, althouch 
on the whole Clymer inclines towards rustic 
simplicity in design. 

The woodworking shop is filled with the 
drone of saws biting into wood and the 
rat-a-tat of the punching machine putting 
in the holes for the braces. William Klenert 
of Doylestown, Eugene Moser and Bertram 
Mosher of Point Pleasant have become 
inured to the noise, but to the outsider it is 
deafening. In the next room, comparatively 
as quiet as a tomb, four women fit the 
feeders and houses together, glue and nail 
them. There is no feeling of a production 
line in this shop. There is singing and 
whistling, the sun pours in, and when the 
windows are open, you can hear the river 
flowing past, the murmur of the pines and 
the twittering of well-fed birds. 


Ruth Mosher of Point Pleasant is a 
“jill of all trades” and steps in to give 
Dorothy Keating of Doylestown or Bertha 
Newtown and Ruby Leather, her fellow 
townswomen, a helping hand when needed. 
Young Richard Mock works with the 
women in this room, and it is his job to see 
that every outgoing feeder is supplied with 
the proper bird food and a nail or a hanger. 
This is a right thoughtful touch; how many 
people can ever find the proper-sized nail 
when they need one? 


In one corner of the shop, melted suet is 
poured from a huge kettle into a mixture 
of seeds and molded into flat or round cakes. 
Through close observation of the feeding 
habits of birds, Mr. Clymer has arrived at 
a mixture which he believes to be about 
perfect to attract them and to supply them 
with the food they require. 


The former chicken house of the Clymer 
farm has been made into an office where 
Mrs. Emile Gauvreau is now engaged in 
salvaging company records. Unfortunately 
the chicken house was in the path of the 
flood and the ledgers and files were bathed 
in mud. Mrs. Gauvreau used to have her 
office in a room overlooking the river, which 
presented a feast for her eyes from season 
to season. One cold winter’s day she de- 
cided she would rather have warm feet than 
a view. Incidentally, Mr. Gauvreau was 
the biographer of the late Billy Mitchell, 
again news because of the motion picture 
now being made of Mitchell’s career. 


WHY feed birds? Can’t they feed them- 

selves? Years ago the housewife swept 
the table crumbs into her apron and scat- 
tered them on the ground outside the back- 
door. The land then-was not so populated. 
There were fewer cities and paved highways. 
There were more weeds, wild berries and 
the farmers were not so all-fired efficient. 
There were hedgerows between the fields 
and there was a constant dribble of grain 
from the loaded carts as they lumbered 
across the fields, down the lanes and roads. 
Now we must help them out, especially 
during the winter months. 
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They are a source of entertainment for 
young children and for shut-ins when the 
feeders are hung near windows or put on 
window ledges. Women like to take a 
break from their household tasks to see 
what is going on at the station. A Jenkin- 
town dentist, noticing how much pleasure 
his family derived from watching his home 
feeders, hung one outside his office window. 
“Watch the birdie’ took on new meaning 
as he explored sensitive spots while small 
patients were held fascinated by a cardinal 
cracking sunflower seeds or by a bluejay 
strutting his stuff. 


Aside from their entertainment value, 
birds work for us. Considering their size, 
they have unbelievable appetites. In the 
winter they dig grubs from the bark of fruit 
trees and in the spring they help clear the 
larvae of destructive insects from the 
ground. The starlings are raucous, but they 
free whole areas of Japanese beetles; which 
would you rather have, the starlings with 
their hubbub or the beetles munching on 
your roses? Chickadees like to eat the 
eggs of the canker-worms which ruin 
apples. One little chickadee can eat two 
hundred and fifty eggs for a single meal and 
he has several meals a day. A flicker has 
been known to eat 3,000 ants during one 
day. That must have been a job—counting 
the ants! 


The white-breasted nuthatch is the only bird 
that goes down trees head first. Has a black 
cap and a gray back. It is a grub eater. 


‘THE CLYMERS established a bird 

sanctuary on their place and have come 
up with a few simple rules. Feeding 
stations should be on the south or sunny 
side of houses and trees. Locations of 
feeders should not be changed or allowed 
to go empty. Water should be provided 
and feeding should go on through all the 
seasons. 


Your birds will enjoy a few shocks of 
wheat left standing in the field, so that they 
can protect themselves from severe snow- 
storms and have a ready supply of food. 
Threshed wheat mixed with barley and 
sunflower seeds will attract the cardinals, 
chickadees and nuthatches. ‘Townspeople 
and suburbanites will find that the feedmills 
or stores carry supplies of Kaffir corn, 
millet and peanut hearts which mixed 
together make excellent scatter food when 
the ground is bare. Birds require suet; 
the brightly colored net bags in which 
oranges are purchased can be filled with it 


and tied on limbs of trees. The birds can 
cling to them. They also love dried raisins 
and peanut butter smeared on tree trunks. 
Ea e 
HAVING been so successful in building 
the better mouse-trap, James Clymer 
has always had a weather eye out for 
another project to make money and provide 
more employment for local people. Shortly 
after the last war, three-quarters of a million 
star shell casings were put in army surplus 
and he bought them. At that time there 
was a craze for kaleidoscopes among children 
of all ages, and the casings were ideal for 
making them. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand of them sold as quickly as Clymer 
could put them on the market. That was 
the end. The innocuous pleasure of creating 
an endless variety of symmetrical colored 
forms could not stand the competition of 
television. The balance of the casings were 
sold for scrap metal and the remains of the 
colored glass and mirrors were swept down 
the river in the flood to mystify seekers of 
treasure for years to come. 


ANOTHER venture of the Clymer Sales 

Company, however, has been more 
successful than the kaleidoscopes. This 
one will interest every parent who is taking 
a forced course of arithmetic along with his 
offspring. After years of research, Foster 
E. Grossnickle, William Metzner and Francis 
A. Wade, Philadelphia educators, put their 
heads together and decided arithmetic could 
be taught as a science and by laboratory 
methods. They came up with counting 
disks, fact finders, a modernized abacus 
and many other devices, so that with visual 
and manual aids arithmetic made sense 
and could be painlessly injected into little 
brains that must eventually struggle with 
income tax forms. 


With his woodworking shop equipped for 
making certain parts of the laboratories, 
Clymer saw an opportunity to keep his 
skilled workmen busy the year around. 
Some of the sets come to Point Pleasant 
completely assembled, but most of them 
are processed through the plant. 


In a separate building called “the school- 
room” these devices are piled high ready 
for shipment to grade schools not only in 
this country, but to Hawaii, Alaska, the 
Virgin Islands, Japan, South American and 
occupation zones. 


THUS a small Bucks County factory grew 

from a few bird feeders made in a garage 
to a place where thousands of feeders and 
houses, tons of bird food and hundreds upon 
hundreds of mathematical laboratories are 
shipped out year after year, not only to 
towns and cities in this country, but to 
far-away lands as well. The man the birds 
fed is now retired (or supposed to be) and 
when he strolls through his shop to see how 
his son-in-law, Roy Mock, is getting along, 
or through his bird sanctuary to see how 
the birds are getting along, he must give an 
occasional thought to the part his winged 
friends have played in his life. 
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BUTCHERED WIFE con't) 


victim of the law you so grieviously offended. 
True, she may not always have been blame- 
less; but she was a woman and your wife. 
In that two-fold character she should have 
been safe from outrage at your hands. But 
you seem to have been incapable of feeling 
the force of a sentiment like this. Intem- 
perance, with you as with thousands of 
others, seems to have been your bane, and 
to have aided in your ruin; for it is in 
testimony that when under its influence, 
the evil qualities of your nature were most 
developed and displayed. 


With mind and heart thus prepared for 
the crowning and supreme act of guilt, 
the tempter, the arch enemy of souls found 
you. You looked with eyes of covetous 
desire on her little property which she held 
in her own right. You inquired, and were 
told, that if she died intestate, it would 
be yours; and so thinking, you resolved to 
secure it and prevent any other disposition 
of it by deed or devise, by taking her life 
with your own homicidal hand. The fell 
design was darkly shadowed forth in your 
language to Thomas Gwinner and John 
Osborne. It was a slight temptation to so 
horrid a deed; but it sufficed. Withdraw- 
ing yourself from home under a simulated 
journey, you lurked in the vicinity of your 
dwelling, awaiting the favorable opportun- 
ity, like the tiger awaiting his spring. It 
came. You entered. The knife was aimed 
at the throat of your miserable victim! 
The blow descended and the life-blood of 
Christiana Armbruster was poured forth 
like water upon her own _ hearth-stone! 
Leaving your victim to welter in her gore, 
you fled, as you thought, unseen. Vain 
hope! The eye of Omniscience that never 
sleeps, was on you, and summoned guileless 
childhood to the spot, to witness and testify 
to your hurried flight from the scene of 
blood. The bloody coat you wore on the 
occasion, still bearing the sanguinary stains 
of murder, was produced, a mute but terri- 
ble witness against you; and your vague 
allegation that you were at a distant point 
on the afternoon and night of the murder, 
unsupported by any attempt at proof, when 
if true, proof was so easy, only strengthened 
the toils by which you were environed. 


Rash man! Did you not know that the 
earth that drinks the blood of the murdered, 
cries out unceasingly against the murderer, 
until Justice has done her full and perfect 
work? That work will soon be consum- 
mated. Avenging Justice has her hand 
upon you now, soon to strangle you in her 
grasp. 


Believe me, these remarks are not made 
to harrow up your feelings, or wantonly to 
probe a fresh and bleeding wound. But it 
will be wholesome and salutary for you to 
realize in all its magnitude and overwhelm- 
ing horror, the deed you have committed. 
I would have you do so, that you may be 
the better disposed and prepared to address 
yourself to the work of prayer and peni- 
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tence, as a preparation for your near and 
approaching doom. The shadow of death 
is upon you even now, and you are already 
signed and sealed for the grave. Will you 
not realize in all its dread reality the startl- 
ing fact? I tell you, Death is now at your 
side with outstretched arms, ready and 
eager to fold you in his embrace! Will you 
not realize his presence? 


Look behind you and what do you behold? 
Your wife, your murdered, butchered wife 
lying on the hearth weltering in gore! Anon 
she rises and with eyes swimming in blood, 
with tottering, reeling gait, the death damp 
on her brow, she staggers onward from the 
fatal room, across the yard, until she reaches 
the gate, when she falls and dies. Look 
behind you again. You see a bloody track 
from the room of murder to the gate of the 
yard, traced with the life-blood of the dying 
woman! Look once more. You see a child, 
a babe, her grandchild—your grandchild- 
dabbling its little hands and feet in that 
pool of blood. 


Now look before you, and see the gallows, 
the coffin and the shroud, closing the short 
vista of life still in view! 


Oh! I adjure you by all the hope of Heaven 
and the fears of Hell! By your own immor- 
tal soul whose eternal destiny is in the 
balance! that you at once address yourself 
to fervent and unceasing prayer to Almighty 
God that he may enable you to see your 
crime in all its horror, may soften your 
heart to penitence, and fit you for your 
awful change! That is your only hope and 
you have no time to lose to avail yourself 
of it. Cast from you every expectation of 
earthly pardon or escape for I solemnly 
assure you of my own firm conviction that 
you have no just hope of either. So far 
as this world is concerned, your account 
with it soon will be closed. Your doom is 
certain and inevitable. So regard it! And 
so regarding it let your undivided attention 
be given to prepare yourself for death and 
judgment! If the crucified dying Savior, 
promised salvation to the thief on the cross, 
you need not despair of His salvation like- 
wise, if you will but seek it in the right way. 
In that same Cross is your only hope! 
There is your only refuge! To what earthly 
hope can you cling? 

You have had a fair and impartial trial 
before a jury almost of your own selection; 
and you have been defended by able and 
faithful counsel, by whom nothing has been 
left undone that could have availed you. 
It has been unavailing, your doom is about 
to be spoken. ‘The curtain is about to fall 
forever between you and Time, and the 
veil of Eternity to be lifted! May you be 
prepared to encounter its dread realities! 
To this end, study diligently the Scripture 
of Truth, that you may profit by the exam- 
ples there recorded. Bow your spirit in 
deep abasement and self humiliation, be- 
neath the mighty hand of God! Pour forth 
your heart in fervent and unceasing prayer 
for penitence and pardon. Fly to the 
Savior! Fly quickly for the avenger of 


blood is behind you! Take refuge beneath 
the Cross, cling to it with a grasp that 
death shall not loosen! for if you let go you 
are lost! Look, with believing eyes on him 
who died thereon that sinners, even such 
as you might live! Thus may you find from 
Heaven that mercy which the inexorable 
justice of man denies. But this painful 
scene has been sufficiently prolonged. 


It now only remains for me to pronounce 
upon you, in the name of the law, its last 
judgment. 


The judgment and sentence of the Court 
is, that you, Jacob Armbruster, be taken 
from the Court House where you are, to 
the common gaol of Bucks County whence 
you came, and from thence to the place of 
execution within the walls or yard of said 
gaol, at such time as the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania shall order and appoint, and that 
you then and there be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead: and may God have 
mercy on your soul.” 


After Jacob Armbruster was doomed to 
die, large numbers of curious men and wom- 
en visited his cell where he was “‘hoppled”’ 
instead of being chained to the floor. He 
refused to be penitent, was bitter against 
some of the witnesses and declared that 
the fatal brown coat had been hanging in 
a room in Lehighton at the time of the 
murder. 


Moritz Loeb, editor of Der Morgenstern, 
a German language newspaper printed in 
Doylestown, tried to intercede for the 
doomed man. He sent someone to Lehigh- 
ton where depositions were obtained from 
Henry Stephen, Elizabeth Stephen and 
Anna Maria Herr concerning the coat as 
follows: 


“Henry Stephen-sworn deposeth and 
saith-that on the 6th day of August last, 
a brown coat with a black velvet collar be- 
longing to Jacob Armbruster, was at my 
house in Lehighton, Carbon County; and 
further saith that somewhere about the 
8th day of August, said coat was taken 
away. Said coat was at my house at least 
four weeks; and further saith not.—Henry 
Stephen.” 

These three people were brought to 
Doylestown where they gave the same de- 
positions, which Judge Smyser sent to the 
Governor. The newspaper apologetically 
explained: “We publish this as a matter 
of news. No one attaches any importance 
to them or believes that any human inter- 
position will arrest the dread sentence of 
the law pronounced upon Jacob Armbruster; 
or is it believed that he is not a guilty man.” 


The fatal day, Friday, February 15th, 
approached. Sometimes Armbruster raged 
angrily in his cell, his manacles ringing a 
noisy accompaniment to his anguished cries 
that he was innocent, that they were hang- 
ing him because he was a poor man, penni- 
less, deserted by family and friends. 


On Thursday the Reverends Laemmerer 
and Derr from Sellersville visited him, and 
he docilely joined them in prayer. 
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His son John and several friends stayed 
with him all Thursday night, and Friday 
morning the grim business of preparing him 
for the gallows began. He had heard the 
busy hammering in the jail for days past 
as it was being built. 


To quote from the newspaper: “He was 
disengaged from his manacles and assisted 
in adjusting his shrowd. He had to struggle 
to pull on a pair of socks that were too small 
for him. He broke out in loud expressions 
bewailing his fate and declaring his inno- 
cence. He walked about the room throwing 
his hands around in wild gesticulations. He 
did not resist having his arms pinioned. 
After bidding goodby to a number of those 
present he refused to shake hands with 
them, saying he would give no man his hand. 


Armbruster was then taken from his cell 
toward the gallows, and on his way down 
the rope was placed around his neck, which 
seemed to excite him.” 


He mounted the gallows willingly and 
while the rope was being adjusted spoke 
his last wild protests against his execution. 
He said he had been convicted by children 
and fools, that his wife had been dead ten 
days before he heard of it, that the county 
dared not hang an innocent man. 


Then the ministers addressed those who 
were invited to witness the hanging, regret- 
ting that the loud and boisterous spirit of 
the condemned man prevented them from 
delivering the proper prayers in his behalf. 

At last the sheriff placed the black cap 


over his head and face and as the trap was 
drawn, Armbruster’s last words rushed from 
his lips; “I’m innocent, you dare not hang 
me!” 


As no one claimed his body, Armbruster 
was buried in a pine box in the new Potter’s 
Field at the Almshouse. But there in the 
peaceful hills, wearing their own white 
shrouds of snow, the unfortunate man was 
not allowed to rest in peace. Soon after 
dark and before the mounded earth was 
frozen, a sleigh drew up beside the new 
grave. Two men got out and swiftly and 
as silently as possible, shoveled away the 
earth, wrenched the cover from the pine 
box and hoisted up the body of Jacob 
Armbruster. Hurriedly they divested him 
of his white muslin shroud and clothed him 
in a dark suit. They put him in the sleigh 
between them and drove off. 


After this grim business the two men 
stopped in Doylestown at the Fountain 
House for a bolstering drink, tying their 
horse to a hitching post and leaving their 
kidnapped cadaver seated in the sleigh as 
if to keep an eye on things. A stable boy 
approached the lone figure and asked, 
‘“Ain’t you going in and get warm too, boss?” 
Getting no reply, he shambled off toward 
the warm kitchen. 


A final item in the newspaper closed its 
interest in the case forever: “lt is rumored 
that two doctors from Allentown stole the 
body of Armbruster the Murderer.” 
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MILTON ADLEN 
20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 


You can’t lock your home, farm or busi- 
ness from theft, fire, flood or other danger 
any more than you can lock up misfor- 


tune. But you can safeguard its value— 


Windsor 6-6157 3 : 

Se wisely, economically. We’ll be happy to 
Box 121 

Doylestown, Pa. help you plan the right policy for your 
Phone 9534 


R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Phone 988 


protection need with dollar-saving econ- 


omy. A phone call will bring you the 

FRANK B. DAVENPORT 
64 Main Street 
Fallsington, Pa. 
Cypress 5-5530 


facts you want. No obligation of course. 


PAUL FOLKES 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 


LLOYD MUSCHETT 
64 Nettletree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-7642 


SAMUEL LITZENBERGER EDWARD T. MARION 
Durham, Pa. 34 Edgewater Rd. 
Springtown 6-7065 Yardley, Pa. 
Phone Hyatt 3-2692 


PENROSE HALLOWELL 
Ivyiand, Pa. 
Osborne 5-4462 


FRANK A. KULP HUBERT T. MICHENER ROBERT F. STANERT 


Box 89, Route 1 N. Main Street RAYMOND C. REED 42 Lakeside Drive 
Souderton, Pa. New Hope, Pa. * Penns Park, Pa. Levittown, Pa 
Phone 3-2685 Phone 3525 Wycombe 3361 Windsor 6-8637 
A! 
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ATIONWIDE 


HOME OFFICE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Y 
7 
"hy peo?” 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE & 


TRUST PLANNING 


NEWTOWN BANK & TRUST CO. 
Newtown, Penna. WO 8-3846. 


9 
rogers BARBECUED 
CHICKEN 


“The Home of Quality Chicken” 
FRESH IN PARTS ROTISSERIED 


COMPLETE CARRY-OUT SERVICE 


Featuring Our Own Home-Made Salads and Soups 
PHONE 9550 
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Christmas is over 

but we still have neckties 
or anything else 

a man could want from 


Trenton’s Finest Men’s Store 


HICKEY-FREEMAN CLOTHES 
JOHN ALEXANDER SPORT COATS 
TIMELY CLOTHES 
GORDON CLOTHES 
BARACUTA RAINWEAR 
CAXTON HATS 
KNOX HATS 
KEITH HIGHLANDER SHOES 
| TAYLOR INFORMAL SHOES 
DOMINIQUE FRANCE NECKWEAR 
BRONZINI NECKWEAR 
MANHATTAN SHIRTS 
HATHAWAY SHIRTS 


Cropden Mens Shop 


44 WEST STATE STREET 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


PHONE OWEN 5-6024 


Everything for the 
WINTER SPORTSMEN 


ICE SKATES SKIS SLEDS 
CLOTHING & ACCESSORIES 


DAVE’S 


SPORTING GOODS CENTER 


9 WEST COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Fidelity 2-1571 
CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Malavenda 


REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


YOU'LL GET CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO YOUR PHOTO QUESTIONS AT 


NICHOLS 


BUCKS COUNTY'S 
COMPLETE CAMERA STORE 


325 MILL ST. Ph: STillwell 8-2995 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children’s mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 
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was “to qualify its students for the grave 
and active duties and responsibilities of 
life”. 

David W. Hess made the first donation 
to the Academy library with a volume of 
the Pennsylvania Annual Report of 1884 
of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans. 

At this time the residents of Springtown 
faced a grave situation. The Farmers’ 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
refused to insure any more properties in 
the village as long as they had no fire extin- 
guishing apparatus. Henry S. Mill, a prom- 
inent merchant, headed a committee to 
form a fire company and buckets, ladders 
and ropes were purchased. The town was 
divided into three sections. Samuel Eakins 
was chief of the Eastern division, F. C. 
Stroch for the central division and Isaiah 
Laubach for the western end. The fire 
fighting apparatus was distributed about 
town. Buckets were hung from the ceiling 
of the porch of Mills’ store where firemen 
could grab them quickly. Ropes and lad- 
ders were housed in nearby barns. With 
this modern protection Springtownians 
could be insured against loss by fire. 

In the early days the road wound past 
the mill much as it does today, then went 
over the hill and down along the creek. A 
number of substantial houses were built 
there of native limestone. One of them was 
known as the White Horse Inn. 


Years later it was the source of great 
excitement in the town and all the surround- 
ing country when a skeleton was found 
walled up in one of the great chimneys. 
Orlando B. Fackenthall owned the house 
in the spring of 1884. In the course of 
remodelling the ancient building, workmen 
made the gruesome discovery. A newspaper 
of that time reported that “rumor has it 
that dark and bloody deeds were done in 
this house, and the supposition is that the 
skeleton is that of a murdered man. The 
house is substantially built of limestone, 
two stories high containing 11 rooms. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War it was a noted 
resort, being once used as an inn. At the 
close of the war of 1812 a number of soldiers 
returning from the army lodged there. 
They became involved in a fight in which 
several were killed. In one of the rooms 
sword thrusts and bullet marks can be seen 
in the frame work. In the immense chim- 
neys and inner walls of the building that 
are being remodeled, it is expected that 
other discoveries will be made.” 


Another theory stated; ‘“‘there is a rumor 
afloat, well authenticated, that a young 
woman disappeared from the house about 
60 years ago and was never heard of.” 


Mrs. Minnie L. Hess, who lives near 
Springtown, was an eye-witness to the 
dreadful discovery. She says it was believed 
that the body was placed upright in the 
great chimney and was walled in, and all 
through the years that intervened no one 
had suspected it. One speculation at the 


time was that the unknown bones belonged 
to an early itinerant peddler who stopped 
at the White Horse Inn, was killed, robbed 
and disposed of in the chimney. 

The fireplace was so large it took up a 
good fourth of the small room which Mr. 
Fackenthall wanted to enlarge for a dining 
room. When the workman were taking 
down the chimney, some of the material 
fell inside striking something, and so they 
discovered the skeleton. 

Mrs. Hess, who is now 87 years old, and 
her husband, Stokes E. Hess, have many 
interesting memories of Springtown. Mrs. 
Hess’ sister Amanda was prominent also 
in the life of the village, having taught 
music, played the organ in both churches 
and was school mistress of the village school 
for many years. She is still living in her 
104th year. Until the last few months, 
when she has failed somewhat, she was still 
alert. 

Time has inevitably changed Springtown. 
The old blacksmith shops have become 
garages. ‘The sawmills and the handle works 
have long since vanished. H. G. Mussel- 
man, the carriage man who used to build 
sleighs for winter transportation, is but a 
memory. The Springtown Times closed its 
doors in 1918, a wartime casualty. Henry 
S. Funk .had given his son Henry H. a 
partnership in the paper. Henry H. now 
lives in Bethlehem with his son Henry D. 
Funk. 

Springtown was up-to-date in 1905, hav- 
ing one of the first Rural Free Delivery 
routes, in fact two of them with William 
Weamer and Harvey Crissaman as the 
carriers. 

Today the ancient mill, leased by Edgar 
Muth for the past 34 years, still grinds feed 
and there are two modern industries in the 
town, the Horace M. Frankenfield Vault 
Manufacturing Company and the Spring- 
town Burial Vault Company. 

Springtown is still a thriving crossroads 
village and its signposts continue to beckon 
impartially toward English and German 
regions; to Hellertown, to Wassergass, to 
Durham and to Riegelsville. 


As the Traveler was going to press 
we learned with deep regret that 
Miss Amanda Hess died Decem- 
ber 20th. Her long life had span- 
ned the administrations of 21 
Presidents and five wars. In her 


late 70’s she spent three summers 
at Muhlenberg College majoring 


in art and music and in her 80th 
year won her degree. 
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Back they rode to Bucks County and 
arrived at the inn of Eleazar Doane near 
Pt. Pleasant. The brothers with four 
companions strode into the barroom and 
the men who had been boasting a few mo- 
ments before that the boys should get their 
comeuppance and that they were just the 
ones to do it cooled off sufficiently to drink 
with them until dawn, the free-spending 
Doanes picking up the check. 


They stayed in the county for some 
months, deliberately seeking out the people 
who had spoken against them and relieving 
them of any valuables they might have 
around. They were clever in their approach 
to a dwelling. Two of them would turn up, 
usually late in the evening, looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths and 
on some trumped up excuse, ask for food, 
drink and shelter. These nice chaps 
couldn’t possibly be the rascally Doanes. 
They would be plied with food, drink and 
given a good bed for the night. As soon as 
the householders were fast asleep, the 
Doanes would take over the place, even 
tiptoeing into their host’s bedroom to see 
what trinkets they could find. 

Moses was often away on his work with 
the British Army and without his heavy 
hand on the reins, his brothers gave way 
to their depraved passions, indulging in 
all excesses of dissipation. However, as 
far as Bucks County itself was concerned, 
the Doanes never killed a man nor harmed 
a child or woman. They played rough 
with the county men, often leaving them 
bruised and bleeding if they put up a 
show of resistance. Unless a woman was 
willing, nothing worse ever happened to her 
than to have her skirts tied over her head 
or to be slapped around a bit if she proved 
reluctant to disclose the hiding place of 
household treasure. 


T HERE were three known instances which 

showed that at least Moses retained 
some respect for the weaker sex. He came 
upon an old woman dependent on charity 
living in a lonely hut between Plumstead- 
ville and Chester. He saw that she lived 
out the rest of her life in comfort. It must 
be admitted the gang used the hut as a 
rendezvous but the old woman could not 
have minded that much when her cupboard 
overflowed with food and there was always 
wood for a fire. 

The sound of horses and the loud shouts 
of the outlaws as they drank and sang and 
told of their adventures and narrow escapes 
were heard by the neighbors night after 
night until it became a prevalent belief in 
those superstitious days that the hut was 
haunted and the woman bewitched. 

Another time, Moses shot and killed a 
British sentry who was refusing to let a 
woman carry much-needed flour through 
the lines. A short time later he came upon 
a British officer struggling with a woman 
on a lonely stretch of road. He ordered 
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the man to let the woman go and then was 
shocked to find him a friend. This did not 
deter Moses. When the officer told him to 
be about his business, he coolly took aim 
and fired. The woman ran for home, the 
officer lay dead in the dirt, and Moses rode 
on. 
MOSES continued to work for the British. 
It has been handed down to us that he 
found out about the planned attack on 
Trenton. He made his way there to warn 
Colonel Rahl, but that gentleman, luckily 
for us, was deep in his cups that Christmas 
Eve. Rahl was killed and in his pocket 
was supposed to have been found a note 
“Washington is coming on you down the 
river, he will be here afore long. Doane.” 
Three days after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, the Doanes with a few companions 
robbed the County Treasurer, John Hart, 
at Newtown. They stole 1,307 pounds 
sterling, by far their biggest haul. The 
people of Bucks were now thoroughly 
aroused and from that time on the Doanes 
were driven from place to place. The 
reward placed on their capture was large 
enough to make the palms of their former 
“friends” itch. Their attacks in the county 
became more vicious and bitter. They 
seemed to have an unrelenting determina- 
tion to make themselves feared and hated 
and to do as much damage as they could 
before they were taken. Such was the fear 
of them that Colonel William Hart, in 
charge of hunting them down, was often 
hard put to find men sufficiently brave to 
form a posse. 


JOSEPH Doane, Jr., was shot in the face 

by Patrick Mechlin near Dublin and 
was captured when he sought aid for his 
hideous wound. He escaped from the New- 
town prison, fled to New Jersey. Eventually 
he married and went to Canada. 

Mahlon was captured and sentenced to 
be hung in New Jersey, but he was re- 
prieved at the last moment and sailed for 
England. 

Aaron was the center of a long-drawn out 
trial in Philadelphia and was finally freed. 
He joined Joseph in Canada and their sons 
fought with the British in the War of 1812. 
Aaron’s grandsons became involved in 
politics in the Canadian West and escaping 
to the United States, organized a band of 
desperate characters who invaded Canada. 
They were seized, tried for treason and hung. 


MOSES, Levi and Abraham hid out in 

caves, barns or woods as the chase 
kept closing in. They took refuge finally in 
their cave on the Tohickon, but hunger 
forced them to go to a log house occupied 
by a former confederate. Mrs. Halsey sent 
her eleven-year-old son for food and he 
innocently told the miller of his mother’s 
bearded visitors. The miller tied him up 
and went to Gardenville where Colonel 
Hart was staying. Well-plied with rum to 
keep their courage up, seven men volunteered 
to go with Hart and Major William Ken- 
nedy. ‘They rode within fifty yards of the 
cabin. All was silent. The Doanes had not 
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observed their coming. Hart ran to the 
door, opened it and shouted, “Now, boys, 
we have got you!’ Moses rushed to over- 
power him. 

It was a matter of public knowledge that 
during the Doanes’ long career of crime, the 
Hart family had escaped their unpleasant 
visitations, although this family denounced 
their conduct in bitter terms. l 

Hart and Moses were both powerful men. 
Their childhood had been spent in the same 
fields, they had hunted in the same forests, 
sat over the same campfires. Hart had been 
the one boy who had consistently defeated 
the young Doanes in wrestling. 

The struggle was severe between the two 
men, but Hart with a back grip overpowered 
the outlaw and they both fell in the door- 
way. “Ah, Moses, I’ve got you fast now, — 
you had better give in!’ In the meantime 
Captain Robert Gibson had arrived. Moses 


had just managed to mutter, “I surrender 


to God and my Country”, and Hart was 
releasing him when Gibson took deliberate 
aim. The bullet entered the heart of Moses 
and his life was ended in August 1783. 

Levi and Abraham escaped by a back 
window in the Halsey house and were not 
captured until May, 1787. Broken in 
spirit, they made no attempt to escape. 
Tried in Philadelphia, they were sentenced 
to be hung. Such was the revulsion of the 
County people even after four years at 
what they called the “murder” of Moses, 
that petitions were signed by many promi- 
nent residents begging the court to pardon 
the two men. On the 24th of September, 
1787, they were publicly executed in the 
presence of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. It was said that Abraham went to 
his death feeling his sentence was justified, 
but Levi wanted to live so he might wreak 
vengeance on those who had been witnesses. 

Joseph Doane, Jr., an old gray-haired 
man, apparently very poor, twice returned 
to Plumsteadville, the last time in 1839. 
He collected a small legacy. People thought 
he came back to try to find some of the gold 
and silver it was felt the Doanes had buried 
near one of their hiding places. It has been 
estimated that altogether the Doanes were 
responsible for getting away with about 
$50,000, a very respectable amount of loot 
in those days. 


WHEN Deacon John Doane came to 

Plymouth in 1629, he little dreamed 
that over three hundred years later he 
would be remembered best as the ancestor 
of these six men among all the good Doanes 
that are scattered throughout Canada and 
the United States. He might have had a 
chuckle or two to himself that these boys 
who started out in their boyhood as a 
closely knit gang, flexing their muscles to 
impress their contemporaries, would cut 
such a wide swathe in the Colonies that 
people today in searching back through the 
backgrounds of their families take a certain 
amount of pride in pointing to the fact that 
their own ancestors had been robbed by 
the Doane boys. 
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